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AUNT PRUE’S DINNER. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“ QOUR bread again, dear,” said, or rather 

lO growled, Walter Allison, a rising 
young lawyer, as he pushed his plate away. 

“Do you think it is sour, Wally? It 
seemes to me to taste only a little of the 
yeast.” 

“Yeast? There’s always an excuse, you 
know. It wasn’t yeast that made the coffee 
bitter yesterday.” 

“But it hasn’t been bitter before for 
months.” 

“ It should never be. It seems to me a 
woman has time enopgh to attend to all 
these trifling matters,#, I never knew my 
Aunt Prue to make ggtpistake. Pray, write 
to her and get her re^jpe for bread. It was 
the lightest, sweetest”— 

He looked up in astonishment. Bessy, 
his loving little Bessy, had rushed from the 
room. 

“ Always Aunt Pruel Always Aunt 
Pruel ” cried Bessy, walking the floor of her 
chamber distractedly. “ I’m so tired of 
faull-flnding when I am doing my best. 

I’m almost sorry-. But no; I will not 

say that. ‘Por better, for worse.’ Oh, 
dear me! I’ll write to Aunt Prue, and tell 
her all about it.” 

As she sat down to her little writing-desk 
a thought occured to her, which provoked a 
perplexed and yet amused smile, and her 
pen was set speedly at work. We will only 
copy a sentence or two. 

“ I know that ‘ Wally ’ is the apple of your 
eye, as, indeed, he is of mine; but he has 
been so accustomed to yonr excellent house¬ 
keeping to ‘ be cooked and cared for,’ as he 
sayB, by his dear Aunt Prue, that he is a 


little, just a little, exacting. I know that I 
was a poor housekeeper when we were first 
mariied, and then he was so very patient 
that I could not but try my best to improve;, 
and having put my heart and will in the 
work, I think my effortB have been success¬ 
ful. 

“ Indeed, I do my best to please him,, 
but— 

“ Yon cannot tell with what delight I look, 
forward to your long-promised visit. We 
have talked of it, for weeks—baby, Walter, 
and I—and our little one has learned some 
sweet words of welcome for Aunt Prue. 
They sound so prettily from her cheery lips.. 

“ But to the point; Walter is a good hus¬ 
band. Oh, don’t think I like to speak of a 
single fault; but I must tell yon how he dis¬ 
heartens me. When I think I have seasoned 
some favorite diBh entirely to his liking; he 
is sure to find that I fail in something. 

‘ Wait till Aunt Prue comes,’ ‘ Just ask 
Aunt Prue how she does this or that,’ or 
I’d give half I’m worth ’—which ain’t much, 
poor fellow—‘to taste one of Aunt Prue’s 
nice dinners.’ Now, aunty, as we expect 
you here next week, for Thanksgiving din¬ 
ner, without Walter’s knowledge, of course. 

“ ‘ Saucy minxl ’ I fancy you will be- 
tempted to say; and indeed I believe it is a 
little impertinent; but, nevertheless, I hope 
you will accede to the request, because you. 
see I am almost desperate. 

“ There is some humor in the arrangement, 
too, as I look at it, and I know you enjoy 
fun; so please say ‘yes.’ Thett we Bhall 
see if Walter’s criticisms are just, or whether 
that odious wolf-habit has fastened his fanga 
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so strongly upon my dear, good husband, 
that he is almost, or quite, unconscious of 
hiB fault.” 

Such was part of the letter received by 
Miss Prue Webster, and which she read by 
her cheerful open grate. 

“ The poor child! ” she murmured, taking 
■off her spectacles. “ The pretty, proud little 
thingl Wally must have transgressed, 
indeed, to bring out a plaint like that, for 
under all the playfulness there is a cry that 
goes to my heart. I know how it is, for his 
father was so before him. Yes, he must 
have a lesson, and Bessy has hit upon just 
the thing. How much I shall enjoy his 
criticism either way.” 

So she wrote to the niece she had never 
met in person, that she would cook the 
dinner, and then refresh her imagination by 
looking at Bessy’s photograph. 

She had well called her proud, pretty little 
thing. Such sweetness and such pride are 
seldom combined in the same countenance. 
Every feature was replete with beauty of its 
kind. The nose straight and delicate, the 
lips Arm, yet tenderly arched; the eyes smil¬ 
ing and lustrous; the face a perfect oval; 
and, to crown all, the soft, wavy hair thrown 
carelessly from the low brow, and braided in 
a massive coronet. This was the picture of 
which Walter had written just two years 
ago, as follows:— 

“ It iB not half as beautiful as the original; 
color, motion and grace are wanting. But 
oh, aunty, she’s a thousand times too lovely 
and too good for me. Shall I ever be worthy 
of such a treasure ? ” 

“ And now, since she has condescended to 
step down from the pedestal of worship, and 
care for and cook for him, he must needs 
find fault with every effort she makes to 
please his fastidious palate,” she said indig¬ 
nantly. “I’ll give him a lesson.” And 
she indulged her sense of amusement by 
contemplating the sort of punishment she 
intended to mete out to her erring nephew. 

The last of November came, and when 
Walter returned home one night, he said:— 
“I had a telegram this morning. Aunt 
Prue will be here by the seven o’clock train 
to-morrow. I suppose you have everything 
ready? ” 

“ Quite ready,” was Bessy’s reply, “ and 
very anxious to make her comfortable. 
Would you like to see her room ? ” 

“ Well, yes, I don’t care if I do,” said 
Walter, who had come home in an excep¬ 


tionable good humor; and taking little Lulu 
upon his shoulder, the child crowing with 
delight; he followed his wife up-stairs, 
thinking very probable he might be able to 
suggest some improvement, It was his way 
rather to euggest alterations than to speak 
well of what was already done. 

“ Don’t you think you’ve looped the cur¬ 
tains too low ? ” he queried. “ And isn’t it 
rather childish to tie them with blue ? ” 

“ I thought blue was your favorite color,” 
said Cessy, who had fancied her arrangement 
of the one bay-window a masterpiece. 

“ Yes; but—you see the hanging basket in 
the centre, being necessarily composed of 
green plants and vines, makes the contrast 
unpleasant.” 

“ True enough,” said Bessy, with the 
least possible tinge of sarcasm in her voice. 
“ I might have looped them with green, but 
then, you see, I’ve had to have draped the 
toilet with green; and the carpet, happening 
to bB blue and fawn, perhaps the contrast 
might have been still more unpleasant. 
Shall I take the basket down ? You know 
you said your aunt was fond of plants.” 

“ Perhaps if she is, she may not like them 
in her bed-room. However, let the thing 
be,” he added graciously. “I would loop 
the curtains a foot higher, though.” 

“ And spoil it all,” said Bessy, almost petu¬ 
lantly, for she often of late found herself in¬ 
clined to “snap” under the constant succes¬ 
sion of mildly irritating criticisms in which 
her husband indulged. 

“ No—render the effect a hundred times 
prettier. But no matter. I am a man, and 
I suppose my opinion goes for nothing. Still 
I would like to see the curtains changed.” 

Little Lulu, meantime, applauded her 
mother’s handiwork with loud acclamations. 
“Pitty, pittyl” she cried, pursing up her 
rosy mouth, and clapping her baby hands, as 
Bhe looked from point to point. 

“ Wouldn’t blue have looked better upon 
the bed ? ” asked Walter, whose wide glances 
could find no fault in all the other arrange¬ 
ments. 

“ It seemed to me while was more appro¬ 
priate,” Bessy made answer; “ but if you 
prefer the blue I will put it on.” 

“ Most decidedly,” said Walter, delighted 
with this concession. “ I knew the room 
wanted something, and that was it. I am 
sure you will be belter pleased yourself. It 
won’t be much trouble. You’ve all day to¬ 
morrow, and I particularly want Aunt Prue 
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to be pleased. From what I have said of 
you, she will have no ordinary expectations 
as to your taste and ability. So do me 
honor.” 

It was always me with lordly Walter 
Allison. Bessy looked up in the face o£ her 
tall, handsome, stalwart husband, as he stood 
there, so kingly in his beauty, the lovely 
babe still smiling from his shoulder; one 
chubby arm encircling his neck; one dim¬ 
pled, white-lingered hand half hidden in his 
luxuriant whiskers. 

Superb in his royal privilege as dictator 
and commander, how could he fathom the 
expression of that too pale, yet tender face, 
whose sweet serenity his thoughtless fault¬ 
finding bo often clouded ? And yet she was 
grieving that moment because he so seldom 
praised her. 

The next day Aunt Prue came punctually 
at seven in the evening. Bessy, the baby, 
everything, looked charming by gaslight. 
As to Aunt Prue, Bessy’s first longing was 
to fall on her bosom, and feel herself encir¬ 
cled by such an embrace as she fancied her 
mother would have given her, for Bessy’s 
mother had been in heaven many years. 

Aunt Prue was very weary, being unused 
to traveling, and declined supper, taking 
only a glass of milk, and retiring almost 
immediately. 

“ How do you like her ? ” asked Walter. 

“Very much. I am sure I shall love her 
very dearly, before long.” 

“ I think you will. Has she not a lovely 
face ? She is not as 1 "autiful as my mother 
was, but she has always seemed like a 
mother to me. We must try to make her 
visit enjoyable. The only thing I tremble 
about is the table—the fare. Of course, you 
will do the best you can, but there is a knack 
about these things, I might almost say a 
genius, which only the favored few possess. 
I was glad she declined the supper; she is so 
very particular about her tea. I dread to¬ 
morrow’s dinner more than I can tell. It 
will be Thanksgiving and we ought to have 
something fine.” 

“ Why should you dread it?” asked Bessy, 
looking up. 

“ Oh, I am sure you will do your best. I 
believe you always do your best,” he re¬ 
peated, in a way that intimated quite plainly 
“ but that best is poor.” 

Bessy smiled, but he did not see her. 

“ You think I am very particular about 
my food,” he went on. “ Wait till you taste 


some of Aunt Prue’s dishes, and you will 
understand why. Food well cooked and 
assimilated has much to do with the spirit¬ 
ual, as well as the physical being of man. 
It makes the monster good-natured, too. 
Why, I have tasted a bitter cup of coffee all 
day, and, likely as not, been cross to my 
clerks on account of it. So you see how 
much depends upon the cuisine. Now, sup¬ 
pose we make out a bill of fare.” 

The next morning at breakfast Walter 
made a wry face three limes, and quite as 
many excuses for everything that was 
served. Aunt Prue said nothing, though 
she enjoyed her meal. But she took mental 
notes. 

Bessy did not look as well by daylight; an 
expression of fatigue persuaded her whole 
being. The baby had been restless; Wal¬ 
ter’s way evidently annoyed her. She had 
worked too hard at this well-arranged break¬ 
fast. 

“ I will go now to the office,” said Walter, 
as he rose from the table. “ That will give 
you, Bessy, and Aunt prue, a good long 
morning together.” 

“ It isn’t possible that you do all the cook¬ 
ing?” said Aunt Prue, as the two women 
left the dining-room, Bessy holding the 
heavy baby. 

“The girl helps me a little,” was Bessy’s 
reply, “and is willing to do more; but 
Walter is always dissatisfied with her cook¬ 
ing. Indeed Aunt Prue, it is a great plea¬ 
sure to me—if I could only please him; but 
since baby came it is not always possible. I 
had a nurse for a time, but Walter objects 
to a nurse; and it is hard to get a good one.” 

“ How often do you go out ? ” asked Aunt 
Prue. 

“How often? Oh, dear mel I haven’t 
been outside of the house for months, 
hardly,” was the answer with a nervous 
laugh. 

“ How men do yoke and goad their an¬ 
gels ? ” said Aunt Prue, half to herself. 

“ What did you say, Aunt Prue ? ” 

“ I was thinking of an expression in one 
of Walter’s love letters.” 

“Oh?” and Bessy’s cheek grew radiant 
with a girliBh blush. 

“ I mean one of his letters to me, when 
he was in love, in which he makes mention 
of a certain angel.” 

“Indeed?” and Bessy laughed in her 
olden fashion. 

“ We must take him in hand,” said Aunt 
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Prue seriously. “ ‘ This all work and no 
play ’ will never answer. I’m sure, my dear, 
if you always give him half such nice meals 
as that of this morning he has no right to 
•complain.” 

“ But you saw ”-said Bessy, timidly. 

“ Yes, yes, I saw that he was trying to 
make the food more palatable by underrating 
it. But never mind; we’ll try and establish 
a cure. Now, to-day I’ll get up one of my 
best dinners, and you shall do nothing but 
look on. Just give me a kitchen apron, my 
■dear, and wish me good speed.” 

They had a merry time of it that morning. 
Baby was happy and jolly under the super¬ 
intendence of her mother; the oven worked 
to a charm, and everything was in readiness 
for the lord of the household, who awaited 
dinner with more than a little trepidation, 
•quite unconscious that the aunt, paler than 
usual from exertion, and the wife overflushed 
from anticipation, had changed places ex¬ 
pressly on his account. 

So they sat down to dinner, each one 
more or less expectant. Walter ran his eye 
over the table. 

“ Bessy, dear, I don’t think it’s an im¬ 
provement to stack the knives and forks 
over the napkinB, like a parcel of guns,” he 
said. “ Tell Mary I like the other way best. 
Ah, quite too rare, I’m afraid I” as he' 
plunged his knife into the beef. “Aunt 
Prue, I’m afraid I can’t suit you to-day. I 
remember how throughly your roasts were 
always done, and yet were juicy. The gravy 
is browner than usual,” he added dipping 
into the dish. “I don’t know about the 
butter-beans, yours were always delicious.” 
And so on to the end of the chapter. For 
every dish there was some hint or glance of 
disparagement, and it was all Bessy could 
do, with her almost painful sense of ludi¬ 
crous, to keep from laughing outright, as 
occasionally Aunt Prue’s speaking eyes met 
.hers. 

“ I’m so sorry, Aunt Prue,” said BeBsy, at 


last, mustering all the gravity she could 
command, “ that after you having taken the 
trouble to get up. this nice dinner expressly 
for Walter, he should have found fault with 
everything you have done.” 

“What?” cried Walter, explosively, half 
rising, and looking from one to the other. 

“ My dear, after your cooking, I expected 
he would,” said Aunt Prue, quietly. “ The 
sample you gave of your powers, this morn¬ 
ing, was quite beyond my poor efforts.” 

Then a bright red flush covered the man’s 
face even to his brow. Were these two 
women making sport of him ? Had he heard 
aright? In his own opinion he was one of 
the most acute men alive. That nobody 
could deceive him had always been a favor¬ 
ite maxim of his. 

“ I wanted to make the experiment,” 
said Aunt Prue, in the most innocent man¬ 
ner imaginable,,.)” and I find, Walter, that 
you have been qum^ spoiled by your wife.” 

“ Bessy 1 Aunt Prue! why didn’t you tell 
me ? Oh, hang it! ” And he turned away, 
too deeply mortified to express himself 
fittingly. 

“Pray, don’t mind it,” said Aunt Prue. 
“ You know, my dear, I am getting a little 
old-fashioned.” 

But Walter has received his lesson. He 
was too keen not to see that it had been 
purposely given; and he was man enough 
to feel profoundly ashamed of himself. 
Indeed, in time, he confessed as much, and 
applauded the ingenuity that had so com¬ 
pletely taken the ground from under his 
feet. 

Aunt Prue’s visit proved so delightful to 
all parties that she made arrangements to 
remain with them for an indefinite time; 
and henceforth Bessy’s cares was lightened 
and she became as in former days, the angel 
and blessing of home. But she always 
maintained that she owed something of it, 
at least, to Aunt Prue’s Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
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A WELD-WOOD HORROR. 


BY THEODOBE AB2TOXJL 


I hate had In my life adventures not a 
few; but here is one which I always before 
shrank from relating. Not that I am afraid, 
for the law would clear me, but because of a 
dread I have to think of a subject which al¬ 
ways makes the flesh creep upon my bones. 
But I believe that if I once out with it, it will 
be like laying a ghost, and I shall not be so 
haunted. I warn the reader that I am coins 
to put his credulity to the test, and that I 
have no sufficient explanation for the facts I 
relate; but I can say to him with the Dane: 

“There are more things in heaven and earth,Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 1 ’ 

To my story. Antony Guild and I made 
up our minds to spend our s umm er vacation 
of a fortnight in the woods. We were used to 
wild living, having told some thousands of miles 
in California, and we were a little tired of city 
life. So we packed our kits and started. 

But before starting I went to .see my little 
girl, Minnie Allston, and to a good long 
look in her sweet face, provision against a 
fortnight’s absence. Minnie and I were going 


to be married some time or other, and I loved 
the very ground she walked on. 

I had a thousand things to do, and could 
stay only a few minutes; but we crowded a 
world of sweetness into those, and, 

“ Pledging oft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder.” 

The next morning Antony and I started. 
We went on board a boat, took a twelve 
hours’ steam trip, debarked at a little outrof- 
the-way port, plunged twenty-five miles 
straight up into the woods, and went to sleep 
the first thing when we got there. Tony got 
asleep first, though I was more tired than he. 
But, the fact was, I had something on my 
mind that kept sleep at bay. I kept saying 
to myself that I didn’t believe anything and 
didn’t care, but still I lay there and fretted, 
and thought it over, while Tony snored in 
the grass, with a blanket under his head and 
all sorts of bugs crawling and hopping over 
him. My trouble was this: Just as I was 
going on board the steamer, Ban Linn had 
stepped up to me and whispered in my ear. 
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“ Look here, old fellow,” he said, “I 
wouldn't go on a trip with Tony Guild.” 

“Why not?” I asked, in surprise; for Tony 
and I were the best of friends. 

“ He’s a deceitful fellow, and somebody else 
Is a deceitful girl,” said my friend, mys¬ 
teriously. 

“Look here, yon croaker, hurry up I” I 
said, impatiently. “ There’s the whistle.” 

“Well,” whispered Dan, “alter you left 
M in n ie Allston last night, Tony went to see 
her, and it’s my opinion that he’s cutting you 
out. What is more, she expected him, for she 
said, ‘I thought you would never comer 
when he went into the parlor. The window 
was open, and I heard her. She was sitting 
there alone without a light. 

The last whistle sounded, and I sprang on 
board the steamer where Tony awaited me, 
but my heart was not light. In spite of me, 
jealousy had begun to gnaw. Antony was 
handsomer and better off than I, and, at the 
time I just made the acquaintance of Minnie, 
had been paying her some attention. I cut 
him quite out, and though he pretended not 
to care, I always thought that he did care, 
and would like to serve me a turn if he could. 

I waited in hopes that he would mention 
and .expmin his cal], but he did not. I even 
spoke several times of Minnie, a thing I sel¬ 
dom did, in order to remind him; and all the 
satisfaction I got was to see a faint, significant 
smile just curve his lip. It set my blood on 
fire. Nothing but pride prevented me from 
demanding an explanation of him on the spot, 
or going straight back and demanding one of 
Minnie. 

But I resolved to wait. Before he and I 
should get out of the bush I meant to know 
all, and if they had played me false—here I 
clenched my teeth and hands .and said nothing." 
But I am not a tame fellow, nor one easily 
frightened, and my silence didn’t mean any¬ 
thing good for Tony Guild. 

I lay there and thought the matter over, and 
as I thought, I writhed and groaned. I loved 
that girl like my life, and I had trusted her 
so. I had told her everything, all my adven¬ 
tures, my faults and repentance, and all my 
plans. I wouldn’t have minded that so much, 
but I had opened my inmost heart to her. 
With her sweet face resting against my heart, 
and her tender, caressing hand put up to 
stroke lovingly my cheek when my voice fal¬ 
tered, I had told her all my dreams, and aspi¬ 
rations, and doubts, and hopes. Good heavens! 
had she been mocking me ? I could not be¬ 


lieve It. Dan Linn was a croaker, and as 
epitefttl as Lucifer, and had probably made 
the story up. But then, Antony’s significant 
smile ? I writhed when I remembered it, and 
could scarcely keep from going and strangling 
him where he lay. 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and the 
next day felt more savage than any bear we 
had come to shoot. Tony didn’t seem to 
mind, or indeed, seemed amnsed by it. Two 
or three times during the day he burst into a 
laugh without any apparent cause. 

But my anger did not disturb my aim, and 
by night I had a good pile of game, twice as 
much as my companion. 

“ What in the world are we to do with three 
deer? asked Tony; “ and what do you want 
of all those rabbits ?” 

“ I don’t care what becomes of them,” I 
answered, carelessly. “I took a notion to 
kill them.” 

“ O! well, I don’t mind, as long as you 
don’t expect me to eat them all,” he said, 
carelessly, as he struck a match to light the 
fire of twigs. 

I threw myself down on the moss under an 
old pine tree, and let him get supper, as I had 
got breakfast. I watched him and noticed, 
not for the first time, the easy grace of his 
ways. He handled the wicked-looking, long- 
bladed knife as a lady handles her fan, and in 
ten minutes two slices of venison were cooking 
on sticks by the fire. A few drops of the 
sunset, red as blood, came through the tree- 
tops, and fell on him, on his black, crisped 
hair, and his fine, swarthy face, and the man¬ 
ly form as limber as a snake’s. Why would not 
a woman love him? I couldn’t stand it, and 
had to turn away, or I should have sprung at 
his throat. 

We ate supper and went to bed, that is, 
spread our blankets and stretched ourselves 
on the ground, and in a few minutes I heard 
him snoring. 

I lay on my back and looked up into the 
Bilent, starry skies, and it seemed that the 
large, bright stars were eyes looking down at 
me, full of meaning which they were trying 
to make me comprehend. The forest rustled 
all about us in the night breeze, and some¬ 
times I heard the stealthy step of a wild beast 
prowling about. 

A thought seemed to touch me by the 
elbow, as it were, a trifling thought trying to 
attract my attention, but scarcely worthy of 
it. Two or three tunes I had seen Tony 
press his hand to his heart and glance at me 
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with that mocking smile ofhis, I had taken 
it as a hint that he meant to intimate that my 
heart was troubled, but now a new idea struck 
me. How did I know but he carried there 
some souvenir of Minnie, some token, which, 
if I could get, would prove their falsehood? 

On my own heart reposed a little lock of 
her sunny hair, and I had begged for a mini¬ 
ature, but had been told that she had not one 
finished, but that I should have one on my 
return. 

I tried to drive the thought away, but could 
not. I didn’t like to do anything underhand; 
but what will not a man do who is mad with 
jealousy? There is no truer saying than that 
‘'All’s fair in love and war.” 

I looked once to where he lay asleep, and, 
presently, rose quietly and approached him. 
Circumstances favored me, for he lay on his 
back, with his breast exposed, and his shirt 
bosom half unbuttoned. Bending down, I 
got a glimpse of a blue ribbon round his neck, 
I caught my breath, for blue was Minnie’s 
color. All hesitation was gone at the sight. 
I bent nearer and softly pulled the ribbon. It 
yielded, and a little miniature-case came out 
I tried to see the face in the soft starlight, 
but could not I felt as if all my blood was 
in my head and I was strangling, while I 
strained my eyes and tried to see that lace. 
Then I struck a match and looked at the min¬ 
iature a full minute. That done, I placed it 
softly back in the breast where I had found 
it, and crept feebly away to a brook that ran 
near. I felt sick, but hardly knew what ailed 
me. A great weakness had taken possession 
of me, and I thought I should die if I didn’t 
get to the water. 

I lay down in the brook, but the water was 
too shoal to drown, me. It refreshed and 
cooled me, and made me realize clearly my 
own misery. Bor it was my Minnie’s face 
that I had seen pictured there. There was no 
longer any hope. 

I kept quiet and tried to collect my facul¬ 
ties. I would do nothing in haste. There 
was time enough. So I spared him that night. 
They should never come together, but I was 
not quits decided on what would be the 
greatest punishment for them. 

The next day Antony looked at me in sur¬ 
prise. I was as gay as a cricket, and joked 
all day. “ I’m glad you’ve come out of the 
dumps,” he said. “ You are something lik e 
yourself Yesterday I was balancing in my 
own mind the advisability of going back to 
town and leaving you to live with your peers, 


the bears. Besides, I’ve got something to tell 
you which may make you mad, and I want to 
have ycu begin good-natured, though you are 
likely to challenge me by the time I get 
through.” 

“ 0, vour story will keep,” I laughed. “ I’m 
tired and sleepy, besides being confoundedly 
thirsty. Let’s have some grog and turn in.” 

“All right!” he Eaid, “I’ll tell my story in 
the morning.” 

“You’ll never tell me that story to gloat 
over my misery!” I thought: but I only 
laughed, and took the grog he mixed. 

That drank, I mixed again, and yet again, 
but felt not the slightest effect from my po¬ 
tations, though I had drunk enough Scotch 
whiskey to knock any common man over, and 
the whole forest about seemed perfumed with 
creosote. 

Tony stretched himself out and went to 
sleep, and for a while I lay and pretended to 
Eleep. Then I rose softly up and looked at 
him. The moon had risen, and lay white on 
his sleeping face. He breathed peacefully, 
and as I looked, sighed softly. I turned 
away and waited. I could not strike him 
thus. I sat down and waited till the moon¬ 
light should be off his face. In shadow I could 
strike. 

The shadow crept stealthily, as the moon 
moved, nearer and nearer his head. It blotted 
out the rank grass and clover, it touched the 
blanket under his head, it dimmed his black 
hair with a deeper blackness, and crept slow¬ 
ly, curl by curl, toward his forehead. 

“Say farewell to the light!” I whispered, 
as the brow overclouded. 

“Look your last I” I almost cried out, as 
the shadow stole over the closed eyelids. 

Slowly, slowly it shut over him, and the 
‘face lay dim in the night. I went nearer 
again, and bending, raised my arm for the 
blow. But as I did so, his heart, where the 
moonlight still lay brightly, softly heaved 
with a low sigh. 

I 6ank back again. I could not strike at a 
heart whose pulsations I could see. I sat 
down and waited again till the shadow should 
creep over his breast. 

The leaves of the trees shivered in the 
night-breeze, and the air seemed full of 
whispers. My own heart seemed to chill, 
and my blood to curdle in my veins, as I 
watched the creeping shadow again. My 
eyes grew strained and wild to see its pro¬ 
gress, and I fancied I could hear his heart 
beat out its last throbs. 
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At length I approached him again, the third 
time, and lilted my knife. But a thought 
held me back. He had a mother whose 
heart would break for Mm. 

But what cared I ? I had no mother, father, 
brother or sister, no kith nor kin, and Minnie 
had been my one treasure. He had basely 
robbed me of her. There on that breast, her 
head had rested—Good heavens! the thought 
steeled me. I raised my arm and stru ck. 

He gave a sadden spring, and caught blind¬ 
ly at me. X struck again, my arm glancing 
on his, and the knife entered his temple. It 
stack there, and as he sunk slowly and silent¬ 
ly back, I had to give the blade a pull to draw 
it out 

I turned away from him with a feeling that 
all my blood had turned to fire. I didn’t 
seem to touch the ground as I walked away, 
and there were sparks of fire before my eyes. 
I walked and walked, in what direction I 
knew not, only turning for motion. And at 
early daylight I came back. 

There he lay dead, with blood on his heart, 
and that awful gaping wound in the side of 
his head. It made me sick to see. I always 
did hate to see a wound in the head. His 
face had a strange look, neither of calm nor 
of distress, but a vacant look more dreadful 
than either; and his dull eyes were wide 
open. 

Something must be done with him, clearly. 
After a few moments’ thought I went to work 
to scoop out a grave near by. The ground 
was full of roots, and my hands were not 
hard, and the grave was a shallow one. 
When it was dug I carried Mm to it, covering 
his wounded head from my sight, and lying 
him down, covered him smoothly over; thenl 
went back and washed away all stains of 
blood from the place and my clothes. Finally, 
I laid down just after sunrise and went to 
sleep. It had been two nights since I had 
slept, and I was worn out 

It was night and starlight when I awoke, 
and for a few minutes I did not recollect what 
had happened. But in a little while it all 
rushed over me. With the consummation of my 
revenge all feelings of anger had gone, and I 
had only a heart full of bitterness and desola¬ 
tion. I remembered the sweetness that girl 
had made in my life, and the time seemed 
hundreds of years away. I remembered all 
her soft, pretty looks and ways, and my heart 
cried out for her. False as she was, I would 
have clasped her to my heart and forgiven 
her. Perhaps he had teased and coaxed her 


away with his oily tongue, and maybe, now 
he was out of the way, she would love me 
best. 

I was lying just where I bad lain both 
nights before, under a pine tree opposite a 
poplar tree where Tony had made his bed. 
As I thought, I slowly raised myself up, and 
involuntarily glanced that way. Horrors! 
There he sat, upright, and staring at me. I 
could feel the dull glare of his eyes in the 
shadow, and they held mine as in a vice. 

How long I sat there frozen I know not, 
but I never stirred till the moon rose, and 
than I shook with a slow shudder. It was 
bad enough, that dim image of Mm, but how 
could I see his lace in the light! 

The moon rose higher and touched the tree- 
tops. It crept slowly down the boughs to¬ 
ward that awful, Etirless torm, and caught 
finally on the topmost Iock3 of his hair. 

I tried to tear myself from the sight, but 
was bound as by countless cords, and could 
not stir hand nor foot. O, to escape the look 
of those eyes, and the sight of that awful gash 
in the temple! In vain! The pitiless moon¬ 
light, pale and still as fate, sunk slowly, and 
brought out the square, pale forehead, the 
dull eyes, the vacant face, and a horrible open 
mouth with bloody teeth and dropped jaw. 
But the wound was turned a little from me, 
and though I felt my hair stand up with hor¬ 
ror, I was spared that sight. No, it was only 
delayed, for as I looked, the head slowly turn¬ 
ed, the eyes still fixed on me, and my wild 
and shrinking eyes, unable' to close, looked 
into that gaping pit in his head. 

The very horror of the sight gave me a sort 
of courage, and broke the spelh I could not 
touch that form, but I sprang up and fled to 
the place where I had laid him. This appa¬ 
rition must be some nightmare fancy, and I 
should find the gras3 quiet and undisturbed. 

But my faint hope died as I looked. The 
shallow mould was pushed away like the 
coverlid from an empty bed, and the grave 
was untenanted! 

I fled on and wandered through the forest 
all night like one possessed. Wild beasts fled 
out of my way, and it seemed to me that the 
very trees shrank at my approach. 

As I grew fatigued my excitement began 
to fade a little, and I tried to reason with 
myself. Perhaps I had not killed him, after 
all, and, reviving, he had broken out of his 
shallow grave, and came there to frighten 
me. Perhaps, again, he had been driven 
crazy by the wound and the terror, and did 
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not know what had happened to him. It 
would be an awkward thing if be should get 
well and go back with the story of my attempt 
on hia life. 

Beating my half numbed brains, I wander¬ 
ed all night, but, with the first streak of day¬ 
light, forced myself to go back. If he were 
living I would nurse him back to life and 
health, I resolved, and then challenge him to- 
open fight to decide our claim to Minnie Alls- 
ton. One of ns mnst die, but it should be in 
Hair fight. 

As I came in sight of the grave I stopped, 
and my breath Btopped at the same instant. 
It was covered and smooth as I had left it 
after burying him! I hurried past to the 
place of our encampment Everything wa9 
as I had placed it, but under the poplar tree 
a bunch of clover leaves had their cups foil of 
dark blood which slowly ran over and dropped 
into the grass beneath, running down the 
length of the blades till they looked like tiny 
knives just drawn from a heart. 

I looked a moment, then sank down over¬ 
come with terror and remorse. I repented. 
I had struck him down in the midst of life 
and hope. What mattered it for me? I 
might have died, and done with it. Perhaps 
In the other world tilings would have got 
righted, and Minnie might have come to me 
there, who knows ? Then, Tony had been a 
good friend to me, and had befriended me 
more than once. How could I blame him for 
stealing her? I had almost taken her out of 
his hands, and I would take her from any 
man’s side at the altar, if I could get her. I 
repented. Poor Tony. That mute blood 
dripping from the clover leaves appealed 
more strongly to my heart than did anything 
else. I would go home and give myself up, 
and send some one to get his body. 

Having made up my mind, I laid down and 
went to sleep with a sort of peace. I was 
utterly exhausted with fatigue and excite¬ 
ment, and slept soundly. 

It was dark again when I awoke with a 
start, and in an instant realized my situation. 
I had meant to sleep only a few hours, and 
then travel toward a settlement in the after¬ 
noon, I shivered with fear, but, drawn by 
some horrible fascination, could not keep my 
eyes away. I looked, and there he was again! 
The same still, dim form, and the same awful 
moonlight creeping down toward it. It was 
all acted over again, but when the corpse 
slowly turned his head and let the light fell on 
that bloody gap,I shrieked aloud,and startednp. 


A hand grasped my shoulder and shook 
me violently. “Arnold! Arnold! wake up!* 
said a voice. 

“I repent! I repent !” I cried, hiding my 
face. “I was mad with jealousy, or I would 
never have killed you, Tony. Ton knew how 
I loved her.” 

“Arnold, wake up!* said the voice again; 
and my shoulder was shaken ^et more 
violently. 

I took my hands away from my face and 
looked up. There stood Tony Guild over me, 
shaking me, and trying to beat some sense 
into me. 

“ You’ve had the night-mare, old fellow!* 
he said, giving me another shake. “You’ve 
been howling like a hyena.” 

“And you’re not killed, Tony ?” I cried, in 
incredulous delight 
“ Hot as I know of,” he laughed. 

“ Thank God!” I said, fervently, sitting up. 
f{ I thought I had killed you.” 

“You drank a pint of Scotch whiskey,” he 
answered, “ and got as drunk as a pig. You 
came near being killed yourself.” 

“ Is this only the second night since we 
came?” I asked, incredulously. 

“ Only the second night, you muddy-head,” 
he replied. 

I pressed my hands to my brow. “ I have 
suffered four days and nights of agony,” I 
said. “And, Tony,'-if I didn’t kill you, I 
meant to. Did I dream also that I found 
Minnie’s picture in your breast ?” 

“ Let me tell you all,” he said, eagerly. “ I 
would never have tried to tease you, my dear 
boy, if I had known that it would strike so 
deep. I might have remembered that touch¬ 
ing you was handling edged tools. Forgive 
me!” 

“Tell me first what you mean,” I said, 
sternly. 

“Well, in the first place, this picture was 
meant for you,” he said, taking it from his 
neck and putting it into my hands. “ Minnie 
wanted it done to give you to bring along, 
but didn’t want to promise you lest you 
might be disappointed. The last afternoon 
came and it was not quite done. She sent me 
a line telling me to go into the studio and get 
it and bring it to her to give you, as she did 
not wish to go out lest she should miss seeing 
you. I went and had to wait, and when I 
reached her house, you had gone. 

“ She gave it to me with a little note to 
give you. Here It is. You know I had no 
chance to speak to you till the boat started, 
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and then I saw Dan Linn talking to yon. I 
bad seen him skulking about the house when 
I went in to see Minnie the night before, and 
X knew in a moment what he was talking 
of When yon came aboard I saw that you 
were angry and jealous, and I determined to 
punish you. If you had got over it, I would 
have given them to you and explained, but I 
was determined not to do it till yon were 
good-natured. X thought it too bad that you 
should suspect your friend, and the little girl 
that loves you better than she does her.life. 
Why, what do you suppose was her last greet¬ 
ing to me ? ‘Be sure.you take care of him? 
she begged, with tears in her eyes. As 
though you were not able to take care of 
yourself I" 

I put my hands over my face and burst into 
tears. 

“ It is I who am to blame, Arnold,” said 
Tony, putting his arm around my shoulder 
with the tenderness of a woman. “ I had no 
right to trifle with a man’s most sacred 
feelings. Again I ask you to forgive me.” 

“And I forgive with all my heart,” I said, 
grasping his hand, and, for an instant, forget¬ 
ting even my darling. 

“All's well that ends well,” he laughed; 
but I saw him wipe his eyes as he laid down 
again. 
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BOTH SIDES OF A HEDGE. 


BY S. P. DAELLNG. 


“ Well, Charlie, I had a double reason for 
inviting yon and Tralee down to Thonetville 
at this particular time,” Baid Sutledge, light¬ 
ing a cigar, and seating himself at one of the 
windows of the smoking-room. 

“Ah, indeed! I wonder what, your reasons 
were?” Tralee asked, languidly, stretching 
himself on the lounge. 

“ Well, in the first place,” began Sutledge, 
smiling, “ I wanted you to see what a cosey 
little paradise I have, and the principal charm 
of the place, which, by the way, is Mrs. Sut¬ 
ledge, as you couldn’t be at,the wedding as I 
wished you to, and I wished to see you and 
talk over ^d times. Secondly, I—-well, how 
shall I express it?”—Sutledge puffed vigor¬ 
ously at his cigar for a few minutes.—“ Well, 
to come to the point (I doi&like this beating 
around the bush), my wife has two very dear 
friends; and—” 

“ 1 haven’t the slightest doubt of it,” put in 
Charlie. 

“ Very particular friends, I mean.” 

“Who are they?” Tralee asked, opening 
one eye with a slight show of interest. 

“That’s just what I am going to tell you. 
One is Miss Clara Polten, and the other Min¬ 
nie Nicobar, both of New York. Both ex¬ 
tremely lovely,—I don’t know which is the 
most so. Both are sensible and agreeable.” 

“ Ah! I want to know.” 

“Well” continued Sutledge, not heeding 
the interruption, “ we expect them here to¬ 
morrow to pay us a visit.” 

“ Too bad P moaned Rives. 

“ Why so ?” 

“We were going to have such a fine time 
fishing, weren’t we, Tralee?” 

“ Yes, and the trout are so plenty in the 
streams hereabout, you said in your letter of 
invitation.” 


“Well, what’s that to do with the ladies?” 
Sutledge inquired. 

“ Why, it will be expected that we shall do 
the agreeable to them. There’ll be riding and 
walking, first to see the sun rise from the 
summit of some grand old mountain three or 
four miles off. Then we’ll have to walk out 
to see the sun set; and then there’ll be walks 
by moonlight, in the balmy air and night 
dews that always give me a touch of the 
rheumatism. Then I’ll have to sing a duet 
with one of the ladies, while Charlie Rives is 
talking soft nonsense to the other. 'Well, I 
suppose the trout are safe for this season.” 

“ X don’t know about that,” Sutledge said. 
“ But I can remember a time, not long ago 
either, when you were not so averse to the 
society of ladies.” 

“ No,” answered Rives, “ but Tralee and I 
have done nothing but flirt with the sweet 
creatures through the winter; and, to be plain 
about the matter, we wanted a change of pro¬ 
gramme. We came down to the country to 
rusticate.” 

“ Well, I Intended a change of programme. 
You’ve flirted long enough. Now get mar¬ 
ried, and you’ll find it a very sensible, as well 
as agreeable change.” 

“Don’t see it,” muttered Tralee from the 
lounge. 

“ No, not yet. Can’t think of binding my¬ 
self to one woman for some years yet. 
Couldn’t think of commencing courtship in 
earnest at present. When the woman comes 
along—she will sometime, of course—then I 
shall accept my destiny with meekness and 
resignation. No use in resisting fate. But, 
besides, you know I am wedded already—to 
poetry. I’ve a volume of poems nearly ready 
for the press now. Of course they are not all 
gems, and the first volume may not make the 
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name of Rives immortal; but the critics must 
needs deal leniently with me, for a gentleman 
in my circumstances to write anything, de¬ 
serves great credit” 

“ So Byron thought But will you get it? 
Saxe says: 

“ ‘ Too may dream of poetical fame, 

But your wishes may chance to miscarry— 
The best way of sending one’s name 
To posterity, Charles, is to marry! 

And here I am willing to own, 

After soberly thinking upon it. 

I’d very much rather be known 
For a beautiful son, than a sonnet!’ 

“Those are my sentiments, too.” 

“ It is well that we have not all the same 
desires and aspirations,” Rives answered. 

“ But I say, Charlie, don’t you think a pret¬ 
ty woman the very personiflcation of poetry ?” 

“ Of course she is,” growled Tralee. “ Poe¬ 
try is nothing but moonshine—fancy—trash, 
and so is woman. Nothing real about her, 
not even her hair. H-r cottoa is real—high, 
though, I see from late quotations.” 

Sutledge laughed. “You are cynical, 
Tralee.” 

“One might imagine you’d been jilted. 
Did you make an offer of your hand and heart 
to the charming Miss Montrose before leaving 
the city? and did the haughty dame say 
‘ No?’ ” asked Rives. 

“ I don't remember anything of the kind. I 
understood that Miss Montrose had about ruu 
through her fortune, and no doubt she would 
like to form au ailiance that would replenish 
her purse. What a helpmeet she would be! 
I want a woman when I marry.” 

“ And suppose the woman should he quite 
as particular about having a man? 71 asked 
Sutledge. 

“ Weil, I know I’ve been a drone all my life. 
But I’m going to be something one of these 
days. I shall make a bold strike. One of 
these fine mornings I shall wake to find my¬ 
self famous. Pass me one of those cigars, 
Charlie, if you please.” And Tralee leaned 
back on the lounge and closed his eyes, as 
though the exertion of talking had quite ex¬ 
hausted him. 

“ Shall I smoke it for you ?” Rives asked, 
passing him a cigar. 

“No, thank you. By the way, you say the 
ladies arrive to-morrow?” 

“ We expect them on the one o’clock train,” 
Sutledge answered. 

Tralee smoked In silence. Perhaps the 


thought of ladies* society waan 3 ! so disagree¬ 
able to him, after all* There’d be a ehance to 
make another conquest, perhaps. He was a 
handsome man, had a handsome form, and 
dressed with taste, always had abundance of 
small talk at his tongue’s end, could sing a 
fair tenor, and dance with perfect grace, and 
was possessed of a large fortune left him by 
his father. He had rather extravagant tastes, 
perhaps, but he always lived within his in¬ 
come, so he could see no reason for making 
any exertion in the world. Trade was vulgar, 
and he was too indolent to study a profession. 
Still, he had a vague idea of making a bold 
strike one of these days, a3 he had said. What 
sort of a strike it would have puacled him to 
have told. He was twenty-eight, and, for a 
wonder, had never once thought seriously of 
matrimony. He imagined that some design¬ 
ing woman (all women were designing in his 
eyes) would entrap him soma day, though. 
Well, he would submit. There must be some 
bitter with the sweet. You see he had never 
been in love, never had had the faintest 
twinge of the grand passion. All women 
were Lhe same to him—all fickle and frivolous, 
he thought. Never imagined that any sane 
woman could think of rejecting him should 
he make her an offer .of marriage; thought 
that it might not be very disagreeable to have 
a wife and keep an establishment of his own, 
but he feared there would be too great a load 
of responsibility on his shoulders. Well, 
trouble would come soon enough—he would 
not borrow any. 

Rives was something like his friend, except 
that he had much more energy of character. 
He might have been a useful man in the world 
if he had not, like his friend, had the misfor¬ 
tune to be wealthy. As he had said, he 
thought great credit was due to him for hav¬ 
ing done anything. 

Tralee and Rives had been in college with 
Sutledge, and had graduated at the same time. 
The latter had studied law afterwards, and 
been admitted to the bar. Then he went to 
Thonetville, and opened an office. His first 
client was a certain Mr. Overton. He had a 
suit at law, and Sutledge took the case and 
gained his cause. He saw Miss Overton for 
the first time. In the court-house when he'was 
making Ms plea to the jury. That night lie 
was introduced to her; next,he found that he 
loved her and that she loved him; and the 
consequence was, they were married soon af¬ 
ter. Tralee and Rives were in St. Louis at 
the time, so knew nothing of the wedding 
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until after it was over. Three months after¬ 
wards they received an invitation to visit the 
newly wedded pair at Thonelville. Rives 
thought Sutledge hadn’t done bad in the se¬ 
lection of a wife. 

w Passable, passable,” said Tralee. “ Got a 
pretty face, lovely brown eyes—don’t you 
think so? Ah, bnt then these women are 
all alike—a sort of necessary evil.” 

“ Bah! you’ll wake from yonr lethargy one 
of these days, to find Cnpid’s arrow in yonr 
heart, and then you’ll think one woman i9 an 
angel,” Rives replied. 

Next day Tralee and Rives were in the li¬ 
brary together. Sutledge had gone to the 
station with the carriage, after the ladies. 
Tralee was sitting in the easy-ehair with a 
copy of Shakspeare open before him, reading 
the “ Taming of the Shrew,” and Rives was 
writing letters to go by the afternoon maiL 

“Fudge! man has his will, but woman has 
her way,” said Tralee, closing the book and 
commencing to pace the room. 

* Just so,” answered Rives, without looking 
up from his writing. 

“ By George, they’ve arrived, Charlie,” as 
the carriage drew up before the door. Tralee 
stood by the window looking through the 
shutters. “ Not so ba<j, either.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Jove 1 what a pretty foot!” 

“What’s their complexion?” asked Rives, 
without moving. 

“ Blonde, golden hair and azure eyes, lips 
as red as blood-red wine. Both of ’em smil¬ 
ing. Know there’s a couple of young gentle¬ 
men here, probably. Dreaming of a conqaest 
already, perhaps.” 

Rives got up and went to the window. 

“Very fair, Tralee. Worth our while, 
eh?” 

“ Yes—nothing else to do.” 

At dinner the gentlemen were introduced. 
Tralee was quite animated, for a wonder. He 
brought his small talk into requisition. Rives 
shone to the best of his ability. The ladies 
were agreeable. They felt thankful to Mr. 
Sntledge for inviting the gentlemen down just 
at that particular time, it is so handy to have 
an escort in the country. 

“What do yon do here?” asked Miss Pol- 
ten, after dinner. 

“ Nothing,” said Tralee. 

“ How swiftly time must fly,” Miss Nicobar 
said, with a little silvery laugh. 

Tralee thought she was laughing at him. 
“ O, we smoke, and read the morning paper. 


We were going treating one of these days,” 
he drawled. 

“But you can’t smoke all the time,” said 
Miss Nicobar. 

“ Yes, about.” 

.“Perfectly horrid!” said Miss Polten. 

Tralee thought he wasn’t getting on very 
well. He went to the piano. “ Will you not 
favor us with some music, Miss Polten?” 

“ And keep you from your cigars ? I can’t 
be so cruel as that,” she answered, with pro¬ 
voking frankness. 

Be sat down to the instrument and rattled 
off a waltz. 

“ Sing us that little Scotch song you fa¬ 
vored us with last evening, will yon ?” asked 
Mr. Sutledge. “ Do, that’s a dear I” 

“Well,” and Tralee began: 

“ ’Twas on a simmer’s afternoon, 

A wee before the sun gade down, 

My lassie wi’ her braw new gown 
Came o’er the hills to Gowrie. 

The rosebud tinged wi’ morning shower 
Bloomed fresh within the sunnie Bower, 

But Kitty was the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed in Gowrie.” 

Tralee finished the song, and then turned 
to Miss Polten: “ Will you take my place at 
the instrument now?” he asked. 

“Yes, as you have been so kind.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night before 
Tralee and Rives found themselves in the 
smoking-room. 

“What do you think of them?” asked 
Rives. 

“ Betterin trout-fishing,” answered Tralee, 
lighting a cigar, and throwing himself upon 
the sofa. 

“Yes, I think we shall enjoy ourselves.” 

“Of course. But there’s that inevitable 
6unrise-ride to-morrow morning. I knew we 
.should have to take it. Farewell to morning 
dreams, except I dream with my eyes open,” 
Tralee groaned. 

At the same time the young ladies were 
“ unfixing ” their hair preparatory to sinking 
into the arms of Morpheus. 

“ Mr. Tralee has fine eyes,” said Miss Pol¬ 
ten, brushing her hair out, as she stood before 
the mirror. 

“ Yes, he sings well, too,” Miss Nicobar re¬ 
marked. 

“ Don’t you think Mr. Rives is rather the 
most agreeable ?” 

“ I don’t know. Either will do for a flirta¬ 
tion.” 
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“ Yes. We can make them use fill while 
we are here,” Hi3s Pollen said, laughing. 

“ I was pleased to see how miserable Mr. 
Tralee looked when we proposed that early 
ride.” 

“Yes, what a good husband he’d make. 
You know he wouldn’t trouble you with too 
much devotion.” 

“No; he isn’t my ideal. But I’m twenty- 
five—it’s time something was done,” said Miss 
Nicobar, with a half sigh. 

“ I suppose we must take up with a hus¬ 
band sometime.” 

“Yes; and if you can’t get one you want, 
you must take what you can get.” 

“ We might make something of them.” 

“ I don’t know. We’ll wait and see what 
the raw material Is that we’ve got to work 
upon, first” 

Next day the flirtation was continued. A 
ride in the morning and another in the after¬ 
noon was just the regular thing. Tralee 
would have said a week before that his con¬ 
stitution would break down under such usage. 
But on the contrary I think his health im¬ 
proved. He didn’t object to moonlight walks 
either. Sometimes he went with Miss Polten, 
and again with Miss Nicobar. 

A week passed away. Mr. Tralee had tak¬ 
en to thinking seriously. He was more si¬ 
lent than usual when he smoked his cigar. 
When in the drawing-room he often found 
himself looking intently at Miss Nicobar. 
Sometimes he felt very much confused when 
she spoke to him. When her hand touched 
his it always thrilled him strangely. He 
couldn’t understand it at first. 

“ It can’t be possible,” he thought, “ that I 
am in love. No, that can’t be. Pve seen far 
more beautiful women than either Mis s Nico¬ 
bar or Miss Polten. But then, there’s some¬ 
thing rather bewitching about Miss Nicobar 
—sweet Minnie Nicobar! What expressive 
eyes she has! I always did fancy golden hair. 
Hum—I—” 

Tralee twisted his moustache and looked 
very serious. “ I believe I do like her very 
much. I think Rives does, too. We may be 
rivals. I believe I’ll speak to him about this.” 
And he got up and walked down into the 
garden below the house. 

Rives was walking up and down the gravel 
path behind the hedge. He had been walking 
there for half an hour. One would say, to 
look at him, that he was trying to solve some 
very difficult problem. Tralee spied him and 
went around where he was. 


u Ah, Tralee, glad to see you. Pve some¬ 
thing to say.” 

“Yes, and so have I” Tralee answered. 

“ Where are the ladies ?” 

“Taking a siesta, I believe. I wish to 
speak of them.” 

“And so do L” 

Rives smiled. “ Well, what?” 

“ They are very fine young ladies.” 

“Yes, certainly. I am aware or that,” 
Rives answered, laughing. 

“Well, but we couldn’t do better,”speak¬ 
ing earnestly. 

“I suppose we must.do it sometime,” with 
a sigh. 

“Yes. Which do you prefer?” Tralee 

asked. 

“ It’s hard to choose. I think one of them is 
the woman Pve been expecting. I think Mim 
Nicobar rather fancies me.” 

Tralee turned pale a little. “ ’Tis hard to 
choose.” He didn’t think so, but he was try¬ 
ing to blind Rives as to his real sentiments. 

“Well, we can’t both have the same one.” 

“ No. And we should make ourselves un¬ 
derstood before long. We ought to pair off.” 

“ Yes, and the toss of a copper will decide 
it, I’m not very particular about it,” and he 
drew a half eagle from his porte-moonaie. 
“ Heads, and Miss Nicobar is yours, Tralee. 
Between two such beauties, ’tis hardly worth 
while to toss twice. TJp she goes,” and the 
coin flew upward. “ Tails it is—you’ve lost!” 

Tralee could not conceal his chagrin. 
“Was that fair?” 

“Of course. Did yon not agree to leave it 
to late ? Take a cigar, Tralee, we’ll ride out 
with the ladies after tea.” 

For half an hour they walked the path in 
silence, and then returned to the house. Migg 
Polten and Minnie Nicobar were singing a 
duet when the gentlemen entered the parlor. 
Minnie turned away from the instrument 
when they came in. 

“We shall ride out after tea, Minnie,” Rives 
said, advancing toward her. 

“ No, thank you.” 

There was something in those expressive 
eyes that Rives did not like. “Are you un¬ 
well, Mias Nicobar?” he asked. 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

“ Ah, indeed I” 

“ I’ve one little word of advice to give you, 
Mr. Rives,” Miss Polten said, with a mischiev¬ 
ous twinkle in her blue eyes, that Rives 
thought boded him no good. 

“WelL” 
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* When you toes a half eagle again for the 
choice of two ladies, he sure that the txco la¬ 
dies are not upon the other side of the hedge. 
Good afternoon, Hr. Rives. Adieu! Mr. Tra¬ 
lee 1” And the ladies swept out of the room. 

“ By George! we’re done, Tralee.” 

“ Done brown, too. I’m off to Newport in 
the evening train. Sea air may do me good.” 

An hour later, two gentlemen took the cars 
at Thonetville Station. They looked crest¬ 
fallen, and one of them was heard to Bay— 
“ Confound that hedge!” 
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I don’t believe you would have noticed it 
unless somebody pointed it out, though it 
stood in the heart of the city, and high brick 
walls hemmed it in and crowded against it* 
This old-fashioned wooden house, with the 
half-dead poplar before it, and the front yard 
filled with long, straggling grass, mixed in 
with dandelions. 

The postman, albeit he could ill spare the 
time, paused a second with his hand on the 
gate. “ Why didn’t I ever see this before?” 
said he, with an air at once of discovery and 
astonishment. He gave a low whistle and 
then he beat his heels against the wide, low 
steps, waiting impatiently for his double rap 
to be answered. 

At last, an undoing of bolts and bars, and a 
narrow strip of sunshine leaped through the 
cautious opening. The postman, a brisk, 
cheery chap, laughed at the apparition thus 
appearing. The odd little figure, with its 
wizened-up lace and ancient mob cap; with Us 
wrinkled hands like birds’ claws, made up a 
jumble of fierceness and grotesqueness akin 
to a Meg Merrilies or the Witch of Endor. 
The unimpressible postman, however, as he 
took up his tune and hurried away, was 
troubled with no such romantic notions. 

“All run to seed together, there, X reckon,” 
was his thought, with a careless glance back¬ 
ward. 

After rigidly excluding the faintest shadow 
of the aggressive sunshine; alter performing 
many intricate manoeuvres/ with a view to 
reconstruction—of bars and bolts—Miss 
Crowninshield, her list shoes awaking no echo, 
crossed the dark entry, and, like a wary black 
spider, dropped up the winding, spindle-legged 
stairs. 

A gloomy place this l 


The old house, in its dreary soundlessness, 
seems as though holding its breath with dread 
and fear. This is the way it has seemed for 
many a day—nay, many a year. This is the 
way the two old maid Crowninshields have 
lived for nobody knows how long. 

If you could look into the room at the right, 
yon would see the other sister, a counterpart 
of the first. She always sits just so, with her 
hands crossed in her lap, as stiff* and motionless 
as the straight-backed chair that holds her. 

You would like to solve the mystery of this 
isolation and desolation ? It is natural, sorely. 
But the secret, the crime and shame, if any 
there be, is fast locked In two hearts. 

Like dragons have these forlorn ones guard¬ 
ed it, and its bitterness, forever rankling 
within them, has deadened them to everything, 
even to each other. They eat at the same 
table, and they sleep together In the same bed, 
and their eyes are as strangers. It is sad, this 
death in life. When the life immortal releases 
them we will sing jubilate. Come, let us go. 
This chill emptiness, this hopeless lethargy 
oppresses one. Hist! what is that? A bird 
trilling? Probably! There are a few that 
still visit the poplar outside. In very pity it 
most be. 

“ Plato! thou reasonest well.” But can a 
bird laughs and like that f Ye gods l there it 
goes again. What do you think now? Can 
it be some mischievous fay, swinging on the 
grass tops and rattling off the dew ? 

It did indeed sound strange, this peal of 
genuine, girlish laughter, that so suddenly 
overflowed the stirless house. 

Shout after shout came pelting down, upon 
Miss Crowninshield, grimly mounting the 
stairs. For a moment she clung to the banister, 
then, involuntarily and against her will, the 
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shadow of a disused ghost of a smile broke 
over her and she went on. 

Nearer and clearer, but Miss Crowninshield's 
dry “ rat-tat-tat ” exorcised the merry glee. 
It vanished, and all at once as it had come. 

“ Laura,”—Miss Crowninshield’s speech was 
as lifeless as. her looks—" here is a letter.” 

Somebody crossed the floor with a bound, 
and a bright voice, still all a-quiver, cried: 

"A letter! At last, then, I shall hear the 
news.” 

A soft white hand fluttered through the 
door and clasped the packet The speaker 
otherwise remained invisible. But the hand, 
the soft, dainty, wee, white rounded thing! 
That was simply irresistible. 

Perhaps you didn’t notice how prettily the 
Angers tapered down into their rosy nests of 
nails, nor what bewitching little dimples were 
playing hide and seek across the back, nor— 
Bref! My friend, that was a hand for a 
sculptor to model, for a painter to go dis¬ 
tracted about, and above all, par excellence, 
was it a hand for a lover to kiss. 

The old house slumbers on, the merry voice, 
the burst of laughter must have been a dream. 
There sit the two Miss Crowninshields, as 
silently taciturn, as rigid, as pulseless as ever. 
Mo wonder they have grown benumbed, with 
their strange life. Do you suppose they ever 
think over the bygone times, when they were 
young and liked the sunshine ? 

Across the shrouded mirror, even now, a 
figure flits. Just so she looked on that one 
night so long ago. 

The gleaming silken petticoat, the flowing 
train, the stiff farthingale, the powder and 
patches are all there. The grand curtsey and 
the ogling of the huge fan are all familiar to 
them. They do not stir—they sit still and 
dream on. 

But a touch galvanizes them. They both 
start to their feet, and draw themselves up 
with a look of horror. 

“Laura Shirley,” they cried, “how dared 
you!” 

The child—she was nothing more—turned 
pale before them. She half knelt on a low 
stool. 

“ I did not know—-I did not mean—surely 
—-I have done no harm,” she stammered. 

“ Girl 1” cried Miss Crowninshield, sternly, 
“ what we have buried with our hearts’ blood, 
we will not have torn up.” 

And her sister, regarding the kneeling figure 
with a shudder, put out both her hands as If 
to push it from her. 


“What have I done?” implored the fright¬ 
ened girl. “I found these things, this costume, 
in an old chest in my room. It was only 
through sport I came to put them on.” 

“Go!” said Miss Crowninshield, trembling 
with excitement, and pointing to the door. 
“ This is an unseemly jest. Go and hide 
yourself from 6ight till it is forgotten.” 

“ Will you not say first that you formve 
me?” 

But Miss Crowninshield relaxed not when 
the soft blue eyes upraised themselves to her 
imploringly. Perhaps the fear that she would 
exasperated her still further. 

“ I will never forgive this,” she said, stonily. 

“ I do not care.” Laura Shirley turned de¬ 
fiantly. “ 1 1 dll go away, and forever. Ton 
smother me here. It is like a tomb. And 
you are wicked, you two.” 

u Wicked!” The Miss Crowninshields were 
paralyzed. 

“ You sit waiting, waiting, waiting all the 
time, and that is wicked,” with a stamp of her 
foot “ It is wicked to shut yourselves up so; 
it is wicked never to make friends; it is 
wicked, above all, not to love each other. I 
will go and sweep the streets before I will live 
here.” 

She turned her back saying this, her cheeks 
on fire. The long silken train rustled majes¬ 
tically out of the room. She was gone. 

Miss Crowninshield opened the window and 
pushed wide the blind. The June air floated 
in with its breath of balm. 

“ Let us repent,” said she, to her sister. 

As they clasped hands, and the light and 
perfume from outside met over them, the 
sister said: 

“ We have been wicked.” 

Then, after a little pause : 

“ We must 6e grateful to Laura, for she has 
awakened us. Let us go and ask her to for¬ 
give us. Let us go and beg her to stay.” 

Laura was busy packing, but when she saw 
them coming hand in hand, she stopped in 
astonishment. 

“Dear, try and forgive us,” said Miss 
Crowninshield, humbly. “ We acknowledge 
the error of our ways. We beg of you to stay 
with us, and complete your good work.” 

“ You know,” said Laura, with her arms 
thrown about them, “ that it was mamma’s 
wish.” 

“And for her sake, because she was the 
daughter of our sister Laura, will we love and 
cherish you,” said they. 

“Am I never to know about it,” said Laura, 
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with a look of inquiry at the discarded 
costume. 

“A laughing face wore that dress away 
years ago. A face radiant even as yours, 
lint,”—the tone grew tremulous—“ but the 
face that came back in it, a few short hours 
afterwards, was an idiot’s. She was our 
youngest and dearest sister, and— I can tell 
you no more. No living person, besides us 
three, knows so much.” 

While Hiss Crowninshieid spoke, she folded 
carefully the silken robe; Bhe passed her 
wrinkled hand tenderly over the tiny high- 
heeled shoes, then she brought all to Laura. 

“Keep it,” said she; “it belonged to one 
you never knew; why should you not wear it 
and take pleasure in its beauty? If you will 
do this, we will think you have entirely for¬ 
gotten our harshness. Only not before us, 
dear. Do not let us see it.” 


The green curtain fell on the last act of La 
Traviata, and the orchestra dashed into a 
brilliant galop. Chester Lawrence, dabbed 
“ the don ” by his more intimate acquaintance, 
shrngged slightly his well-made shoulders. 

“All a bore,” he said, to his companion, in a 
voice that folly bore out his words. 

His friend gave a good-natured laugh. He 
was used to “ the don's ” ways. He watched 
him with an amused air, as he wearily lilted 
his lorgnette, aud slowly took the range of 
the house. 

A brave sight in very truth was the crowded 
opera-house. The brilliant lights flashed out 
many a dazzling toilet, many a fair face. It 
was plain, though, that to “the don” there 
was nothing worth looking at. “ That it was 
all a bore.” The jewelled toy he languidly 
held drooped in his salmon-tinted kids. 

“ Life is such a dreadful mistake, Hal,” he 
went on, with his elegant drawl; “ eighteen 
hundred years of the same thing. Just think 
of it. Ah! my Lady Blank, with her. four 

perennial daughters—faith, there’s five now_ 

do you see them? The little widow keeps 
well, does she not?—see her eyes shine. By- 
my spurs, old Parks’s doll of a wife is got up 
largely to-night I’d give a guess at the cost 
of her parure, if it wasn’t too much trouble. 
Besides, I think it’s deucedly vulgar, this put¬ 
ting one’s self out about anything. I wonder, 
Hal, if it’s as slow a thing to the women—I 
fancy that curl-papers and shopping do a great 
deal for them—but we, poor devils, we—I 
judge by myself—are left entirely without the 
means of redemption. If there was only 


something to keep the masculine mind from 
utter stagnation—from— Hal, look quick! 
there, a trifle to the right.” 

The last sentence was poured forth with a 
fire and rapidity totally foreign to the half 
soliloquy that had preceded it. 

Hal, otherwise Harry Trevor, very much at 
your, or any body else’s service, betraying no 
astonishment, though secretly intensely de¬ 
lighted, levelled his glass towards the required 
spot 

“ What is’t that alarms thee?” queried he, 
with a most tender modulation. “ Is’t Mr. 
Tubbs, in vast expanse of waistcoat and royal 
purple complect? Pearest thou, O delicate 
youth, an apoplectic denouement ? Pie > for 
shame, he will outlive—” 

“ Don’t be absurd 1 In that private box, do 
you see it?” 

“The don’’was certainly a chameleon. But 
a minute ago he was the very essence of in¬ 
sipidity—now he was full of life and animation. 

“Eh, it’s an it?” said rattle-pated Hal, tak¬ 
ing another survey. “The private box? 
There sits Madam Storer, overflowing, as is 
her wont, with good nature and embonpoint, 
and, yes, metbinks in the dim background I 
trace a second form. Can that be a hand, 
clutching the ruby velvet ? 

“ You see it at last, do you? Is it not per¬ 
fect?” “The don” was enthusiastic in the 
extreme. 

“ Very—pretty—effect,” said Harry, looking 
at it with the air of a connoisseur, and affect¬ 
ing the drawl “ the don ” had dropped. 

“Don’t be a jackass,” was the impatient 
response. “I tell you you may hunt the world 
over and find nothing like it.” 

“Don, where are you going?”asked Harry, 
a bit surprised, as his companion rose hurried¬ 
ly. Not receiving any answer, he waved his 
hand gracefully. “Au retoir, then, go and 
win; as for m e, it’s ‘alia bore.’ ” 

As Chester Lawrence strode away, not 
deigning him a look, he settled himself com¬ 
fortably in his seat, shaking with suppressed 
laughter. 

“ ’Sad, what a fellow he is,” thought Hal. 
“ He is better than a play. First he considers 
living as the very lockjaw of martyrdom, and 
then at sight of five wee fingers and a thumb 
he is all up, like an eccentric balloon. Not 
well balanced. Needs to be shaken before 
taken.” 

He directed his attention again towards the 
private box. 

“Whew!” said he, “they are giving him 
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the slip. I fancied madam was looking un¬ 
easy.” 

When Chester Lawrence appeared at Mrs. 
Storeris box, that lady, leaning on her hus¬ 
band’s arm, hooded and cloaked, wad just 
making her exit. Mr. Storer also supported 
upon his other arm a second lady. It was 
towards her that the newly arrived directed 
his scrutiny. Her face he could not see. A 
fold of her hood was arranged so as completely 
to conceal it. But the hand ! As it rested 
upon Mr. Storer's broadcloth the don could 
hardly resist pouncing upon it, then and there. 
Mrs. Storer expressed regrets, etc., etc, “Such 
a frightfully early hour, is it not ?” cried she, 
piteously. “To think of having to give up 
the divine Patti; but it’s on account of one 
or the horses—fallen lame—got to be bled— 
and in such a case, you know, ha, ha!—one’s 
gratifications must be—ha, ha 1—really—of 
course you know all about it—thank you, 
good-night.” And Mr. Chester Lawrence, 
having tenaciously followed Mrs. Storer to 
her carriage, found himself standing bare¬ 
headed in the street. 

“ Zounds,” he began, gnawing his under lip 
savagely. “ Hal ridicules me and Mrs. Storer 
hoodwinks me. A most inexplicable state of 
affairs, and, strangely enough, I feel something 
tingling inside of me. Item. Do all men 
march to their fate with the same accompani¬ 
ment? The little intrigue of madam,”— 
with a suave bow into the darkness—" renders 
it thrice enchanting. In perfect recklessness 
I throw down the gauntlet. Behold, the 
hand-to-hand conflict is commenced.” 

The good people of the Miss Crowniu- 
shields’ vicinity, being hard workers and early 
risers, knew naught of the stopping of a car¬ 
riage before the shabby wooden gate. 

“ Good-night,” said Mrs. Storer, “ my skill¬ 
ful manoeuvtring has put me in the very best 
of humors. The little risk we run was a pleas¬ 
urable excitement.” 

Laura Shirley danced lightly into the house, 
and a stealthy form, in a brigand's hat, chalked 
the door—I am speaking figuratively—and 
strode away. 

“ I kind of like this,” said Laura, pausing as 
she meditatively unlaced her boot “ This 
having to hide for fear of discovery by a cruel 
guardian, is not without its charms.” 

In the midst of brushing out her long, golden 
hair, she made a second pause; taking her 
chin cosily in her hands she thus discursively 
discoursed: 

“ .25 is worth looking at Now if he were 


only like him. Well, perhaps, per-haps I 
wouldn’t have run away as I did. But the 
idea of telling me who I must marry! I guess 
I’ll marry just who—I—please. And I won¬ 
der who I’d please. Let’s see; tall ? O yes, 
and black, jet black hair with a wave, black 
eyes, and of course a moustache, with a curve 
down. Why, that’s just like him, and Mrs. 
Storer says he is so conceited. Heigho! how 
sleepy I am. Til let it go so to-night, and 
alter it in the morning. Three months more 
before I can show my face. Three months 
before I am eighteen and free.” 

In the morning Laura did not alter her ideal 
of a husband. She probably would if she had 
had time. 

In the morning Chester Lawrence, rallied 
unmercifully at the club-rooms, before an un¬ 
believing public, by his treacherous friend, 
Harry Trevor, did a very foolish thing, of 
which, more anon. 

In the morning Mrs. Storer eloped clandes¬ 
tinely with her husband on a business trip, 
and was cruel enough to stay a week. 

At length, however, Laura and Mrs. Storer 
went shopping together. Laura was careless 
enough to drop her glove. A gentleman 
bowed politely and restored it. She felt an 
electric shock as her hand touched his; she 
had on a thick veil, but she recognized her— 
ideal. She leaned back In the carriage feeling 
pale. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Storer, by way of 
re-assurance. “He probably didn’t know it 
was you.” 

Laura was not refreshed, even with this 
view of the case. She twiddled the glove in 
her fingers, and finally began to draw it pen¬ 
sively on, but it had suddenly grown a mile 
too large. 

“What!” cried Mrs. Storer, eyeing it, “A 
pair of Jouvin’s best? I did not believe lie 
could have made such a sacrifice. After such 
a proof can you any longer deny that the man 
is a jackanapes?” 

“ I’m sure, ma’am,” said Laura, as red as 
fire, “ I never did deny it.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Storer, shaking her fore¬ 
finger playfully, “ we are young and we are 
romantic, and we have a pair of bewitching 
hands that are betted on fine mornings down 
at the club, and we have many, many pretty 
thoughts, that we wrap up in silver paper, 
and try to stow away out of sight” 

Laura was speechless and unbecomingly 
flushed and uncomfortable. What a griffin- 
eyed woman was this Mrs. Storer. Could she 
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Ever have been her mamma’s bosom friend ? 
And what If her hands had been betted on ? 
It wasn’t her fault; how could she help it? 
And could she never, without being thus fear- 
tully dragged to light, think of—” 

“ That conceited creature,” said Mrs. Storer, 
breaking in upon her revery. “I haven't 
told you what he did this morning?” 

Laura palpitated, bat she would not so much 
ns look as though she desired one crumb. 

Mrs. Storer, happily, was thoroughly com¬ 
municative. 

“ I had another call the ’’—running It up on 
her fingers—” the seventh, within five days, 
and I’d give my mosaics if I could only tell 
you what he said, word for word. You would 
have laughed for a week.” 

Laura was not so sure of that. 

“ However, yon little chit, you abominable 
little coquette,” ran on Mrs. Storer, “ iet it 
suffice you that you have had two offers before 
you were eighteen. Why, I was twenty-five 
to a day before I had even a beau.” 

Laura tried to speak, then she faltered and 
finally she burst into tears and hid her face. 

“ There, there, don’t take on so,” said Mrs. 
Storer, soothingly. “ There’s no harm done. 
I told him you were but a school-girl. That 
you liked to play with jumping-jacks aud 
dolls, hut a husband would be beyond yohr 
comprehension. I advised him to end ail this 
by sending you a barrel of sugar-plums, which 
would be the most powerful plea for his for¬ 
giveness, which was all he might ever expect 
from you.” 

Laura still hid her face, but her sobs had 
ceased. 

“ I will not be insulted any longer,” said 
she, in a strange, husky voice. 

” That i3 right. I am glad you show proper 
spirit,” cordially responded Mrs. Storer. “ To 
be spied at aud run after and betted upon by 
an insufferable coxcomb is enough to put any 
respectable girl to shame.” 

“ I will end it at once,” cried Laura, goaded 
to desperation. 

“How?” asked Mrs.Storer,curiously. “If 
we could only devise some counterplot, and 
let him fail into his own trap. Why, the 
creature is so extremely enthusiastic that he 
has declared openly—what perfect absurdity 
—his willingness to marry you without even 
so much as a glimpse of your face before¬ 
hand.” 

“ You are sure of it?” 

Mrs. Storer nodded vigorously, and was 
about to ask Laura if she had the toothache, 


her voice was so muffled, but Laura inter¬ 
posed with a second question: 

“ When is your masquerade ?” 

“ In a fortnight.” 

“ I have managed my plan, then, with the 
haughtiest of airs and looks.” 

“Queen Elisabeth!” cried Mrs. Storer, 
clapping her hands. “ You look exactly like 
my picture of her, sentencing Essex.” 

But Laura neither smiled nor answered. 

A bal en masque on the scale of Mrs. 
Storer’s could not Jail of success. Pig tailed 
Celestials and gentlemen from the reign of 
Henri Quatre; court ladles from the time of 
the first Louis up to Louis the XVL inclusive, 
(exclusive though the ladies were); frisky 
friars, giggling nuns; fire,smoke, little Jacky 
Horner, and the sou’by sou'west wind (that 
is, persons representing these characters}, 
effervesced In an intoxication of exhilaration. 

A wild Kalmuck, who surveyed the kaleido¬ 
scopic phantasmagoria through" an eye-glass 
screwed into his left optic organ, andskiilfnlly 
held there by no apparent earthly aid what¬ 
ever, said, in the picturesque accent of his 
country, “ Chawming!” 

The untutored savage’s utterance is ex¬ 
pressive. Further words were hyperbole. 

Oft-times, however, there sits down with U 3 
to our gayest banquets a skeleton. Very 
many times the fairest rose is cankered at the 
centre. 

So here, through this maze and whirl of 
festivity, stalked one unbending, incongruous 
guest. 

Many a mocking laugh and merry sarcasm 
were launched at the tall, black domino, with 
the blood-red heart, who wandered incessantly 
to and fro—in the throng bat not of it. 
Through his close black mask flashed two 
intensely dark eyes, piercing, sharp, watchful. 

But the evening was nearly over, and the 
black domino’s search, for such it evidently 
was, had been fruitless. He drew back impa¬ 
tiently into the shado w of a curtained doorway. 

“ I am burning with impatience,” he mat¬ 
tered, clenching his hands, “ but I am a fool 
to look any longer. It was but a jest. I was 
mad to believe in it.” 

“All is ready and waiting for yon,” wills- 
pered a voice in M 3 ear. 

As the black domino turned at the words, 
he confronted a figure closely masked like 
.himself, who, throwing back his domino, 
pointed significantly to a white hand embroid- 
ered on the inside. 
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Without another word the two passed away 
together. 

Through corridors lined with silk and 
cushioned with velvet, through suites of rooms 
fitted up with Eastern style and magnificence 
and ablaze with light; through the shadowy 
radiance of conservatories, where parti-colored 
lanterns, hidden like balls of fire among the 
leaves, showed out luminously, the tall, white 
lilies and the silvery flow of falling fountains. 

The noise of the revellers, the crash of the 
music had ebbed away, wave after wave. A 
curtain was lifted, and the black domino fol¬ 
lowed his guide into an apartment hung with 
heavy, sombre-colored tapestry, and lit with a 
bluish lustre, that flung a strange soberness 
over the altar placed at the further end and 
the minister, in his clerical robes and stiff 
bands, standing beside it 

There were some gentlemen and ladies, in 
full masks, grouped near the altar. Ail wore 
dominos that- completely covered their 
dresses. All except one, and she wore a flow¬ 
ing brocaded skirt and train, a stiff farthingale 
and a gleaming petticoat, that just showed 
the silken high-heeled shoes. Her handsome 
arm3 were bare to the elbow. Towards her 
the black domino passed eagerly, and catching 
one hand firmly within his own, passionately 
kissed it. 

He trembled, so doing, and the little cold 
white hand fluttered under his kiss, and flushed 
warm. But now a hush fell around, as the 
minister began the marriage service. 

It was over! Like magic the minister and 
the wedding guests had departed, and Chester 
Lawrence found himself alone with the object 
of his bewildering, all-absorbing love. His 
love, that in a single night had sprung up like 
an armed man and conquered him. 

At this supreme moment, while he still 
clasped her hand, the perfect thing he had 
risked all to gain, a thrill, a shiver, an unde- 
finable something, passed over him. He 
gasped for breath and tore his mask from his 
face, and his faith came back. 

“ Jfy own, my darling, my wife,” he whis¬ 
pered,“have I not proved mylove? Do you 
not feel instinctively that it will stand true 
forever?” 

There was no answer, but the hand tried to 
slide from his grasp. 

“ Hot so,” he said tenderly, retaining it. “ Do 
not fear. If any secret is to be hid from me, 
if 1 am not yet to fathom the mystery that eu-' 
velops you, you will find me a patient waiter. 
But one thing I must have, one thing I will 


not wait for. I must see y<ru face to face.” 

Still not a word in answer, only a long- 
drawn sigh, soft and shivering. 

“ Is it,” asked he, as if with a sudden thought, 
“ that some accident has happened ? To your 
face, I mean ? Nothing like that could touch 
me. It must be true and good.” 

Her hand raised itself towards her face; 
he could restrain himself no longer. 

“ Woman,” he cried, “ you torture me!” for 
she was passive in his grasp, and her hand 
grew like ice against his. He thought she 
moaned slightly. 

“ This sudden passion,” he murmured, des¬ 
perately, “ I cannot control. It is beyond my 
power. I will know the worst.” 

With these words, he untied the strings of. 
the mask. How could he notice, that the 
bluish light in the tapestried room suddenly 
shone out, bluer and ghastlier? 

“Hy God!” he cried, as the truth broke 
upon him, “ can it be ?” 

He bent forward only to crouch back again 
with a shudder. 

0, this bitter, bitter awakening! He 
clutched at his face, and buried it deep in his 
throbbing hands, trying to shut out the hor¬ 
ror. For one second, the thoughts chased 
thqmselves through his reeling brain. His 
love outraged, his pride spit upon, his reck¬ 
lessness—and even that he had refined in the 
end—so fearfully punished 

“For life, for life,” he groaned aloud. 
“ Would to Heaven, I had not counterplotted 
to make the marriage real.” 

There was a heavy fall, and then a sharp 
click. 

“Poor thing!” he said, springing forward 
with averted face. “ She, at least, is not to 
blame.” He raised her form from the floor. 
He had meant not to look at it again, but it 
lay so cold and heavy on his arm, that fright- 
ened, at he knew not what, he gave one hasty 
glance. 

As if fascinated and under some spell, his 
eyes fastened and huug upon, nay hungrily 
devoured the fair pale face, that drooped 
against his shoulder. But it bewildered him. 
What did it mean ? Was this a creation of 
his own unsettled fancy? 

A look backward showed him the trick. 
There it lay. He could hardly see it so, 
without a shudder. The frightful staring 
face with its dead eyes. The hideous idiot's 
face, that for its brief reign had blocked out 
hope from his heart. Her fail had unloosed 
the spring. He understood it all now. 
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In his transport, Chester Lawrence forgot 
all but what he held in his arms. Under his 
fiery kiss, planted full upon her lips, Laura 
Shirley returned to consciousness. 

She looked up wonderingly and put her 
hand to her face. 

“ O, I did cot want to,” she began, looking 
for her ghastly disguise; “but I promised 
and—” fuller thought dawned upon her— 
“ but, I did not know that, I did not know 
that—” 

“ The marriage was to be a real one ?” said 
Chester Lawrence, bending over her with 
radiant eyes. 

“ Mercy on as!” cried Mrs. Storer, making 
her appearance, in a perfectly apparent state 
of not-to-accounted-for perplexity. “ What’s 
all this ?” 

“ Madam,” said the gentleman, “ my wife 
and I have no enemies to-night. Let us be 
friends.” He offered his hand. 

“ Wife!” repeated Mrs. Storer, blankly, and 
looking to Laura for help. 

“Yes ma’am,” said the shameless creature, 
never flinching at her lover’s encircling arm. 
“ He says the min i ster was a real one. He 
managed it all.” 

“Bat yon, you,” stammered Mrs. Storer, 
still incredulous, “ I didn’t know yon liked 
him. I’m sure, yon said he was conceited.” 

“ O nol” Laura was provoking in the ex¬ 
treme. “ You sard so. I only didn’t say any¬ 
thing for fear you might think, because I was 
afraid you might say—” 

“ That you were in love, eh?” ended Mrs. 
Storer, brightening a little. 

“ It was natural to be bashful, yon know ” 
said Laura. 

“ Yon are bold enough now, however, yon 
little deceitful hussy,” cried Mrs. Storer, 
almost deciding to go into hysterics. 

“ O, but now there is all the difference in 
the world,” said Laura, composedly flirting 
her fan. “We might as well make the best of 
what can’t be helped.” 

Mrs. Storer decided against hysterics. 

“ Lanra Shirley,” said she, “ yon are only a 
child, no more fit to be married than a baby • 
but go home like a good girl, and Mr. Law¬ 
rence and I will talk it over. This is a 
strange ending to onr practical joke.” 

Lanra pouted. 

“ If I find this thing to be really so, I_for 

it is partly my fault—will try to help yon out 
of yonr awkward position.” 

The two lovers smiled at each other. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Storer, with a great effort, 


“ if yon do really like him, and, he really likes 
yon, and both of your hearts are set upon it, 
and this was a real marriage, the day you are 
eighteen, which will be in two months, you 
shall have another wedding from my house, 
and then everything will appear straight with 
the world.” 

“But those two months ?” inquired Chester 
Lawrence. 

“ She must remain at the Miss Crownin- 
shields’. You must not even see her.” 

Impossible, cried the young man, “two 
whole, long infinitely-protracted months.” 

“ Eight weeks,” interposed Laura, sadly. 

“ Fifty-six wretched days,” in a melancholic 
furore. “ You might as well kill me at once. 
I cannot consent to it.” 

“ Nonsense,” fussed Mrs. Storer, “ I see, I 
have two babies to deal with. I shall write 
to-morrow, to Laura’s guardian.” 

Laura in an agony of supplication, threw 
herself before her. 

“O, do not,” she entreated, “we will 
promise, we meant to, we only wanted one 
little talk.” 

So that was settled, and the newly-made 
husband was permitted to conduct his baby 
of a wife to the carriage. 

“ you must forgive me,” she said, “ for yon 

know it was very hard on me, to be laughed 
at all the time by Mrs. Storer, and to be betted 
on down at the club, and to be loving you all 
the time, and to be afraid that you were not 
in earnest.” 

“ You must forgive me,” he said, “for the 
fellows would make me bet, and that made 
me miserable. I loved you desperately, with 
no chance of getting to you, and Mrs. Storer’s 
doublings made me wild.” 

“ One thing I have decided upon, however. 
Never to wear this dress again.” saidLanra" 
“ for if it had not been for this, I shonld never 
have thought of the idiot’s face. But that is 
a secret.” 

“ I wouldn’t know it for the world, dear,” 
answered her companion, gayly. 

“ Here is that hateful carriage.” 

“And an end to all our happiness.” 

“ It is very hard!” 

“Deuced hard,” said Lawrence, with a 
catch in his breath, as he shnt the door, and 
in a severely incensed voice commanded the 
driver who, as was his eminently proper and 
common custom, wa3 half way round on his 
box, awaiting orders—to “ drive on.” 

No sooner had coachee innocently turned 
to his horses than the strange young man 
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bawled, “Stop! Here!” he shouted, in an 
aggravating! y loud voice, thrusting his head 
and shoulders Into the carriage. “Here is 
your-handkerchief.” 

A powerful imagination may possibly fill 
the long pause in the foregoing, with more 
satisfactory stuff than a daub of printer’s ink. 
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A LADY’S GLOVE. 


SI JAMES D. M’CABE, JB. 


Officer Hale is a well-known man in the 
great city of New York. In all the detective 
force of that city, whose exploits have made 
them so famous, none bears a higher reputa¬ 
tion for skill, sagacity and bravery, than he. 
But among all his many triumphs, there is one 
which is known to very few, and which I 
propose relating on these pages. 

Late in October, 1805, Fifth Avennedom 
was thrown into a buzz of excitement by the 
announcement of a marriage between Miss 
Golding the belle, and daughter of the great 
banker of that name, and a real, live French 
marquis—De Villiere by name. It was the 
first marriage of the season, and consequently 
every one was on tiptoe to receive an invi¬ 
tation to it, as every one felt sure that it 
would be a most brilliant affair. The happy 
pair were to leave for Europe on the first 
steamer after the wedding, and the marquis 
was to take his bride at once to his old cha¬ 
teau where his parents awaited them, aud then 
she was to have the honor of being presented 
at court. At last, however, the momentous 
day. arrived, and plain Miss Golding changed 
her name, and got a “ handle ” to her new one 
besides. 

But, to the great annoyance of the bride 
and groom, the pleasant programme which 
they had laid down for themselves, was not 
to be carried out entire. Some decided 
changes were to be made in it by an adverse 
fete, and upon this hinges the story I am 
about to relate. 

Such a brilliant marriage could not fail to 
call forth an unusually brilliant array of bridal 
gifts. The long table appointed for their 
reception literally groaned beneath the costly 
articles that were heaped upon it. Among 
the presents, was a set of magnificent dia¬ 
monds—ear-rings and a necklace—which had 
been sent out from France by the parents 
of the marquis. They were admitted by 
all to be the most exquisite articles of jewelry 
ever Been in New York, and not a few of the 
fair ladies who admired them so enthusiasti¬ 
cally, in their hearts violated the tenth com¬ 
mandment by coveting their neighbor’s goods. 

When the guests who'had been invited the 
evening before the marriage, to witness the 
good fortune of the bride, had departed, the 


room containing the presents was closed. 
Later in the evening the diamonds were want¬ 
ed for some purpose, and Mamma Golding 
went after them,not beingwilling to trusts 
servant. To her astonishment and dismay, 
they were not in their accustomed place. The 
shriek with which she greeted this discovery 
brought the family into the room, and to their 
terrified questions she could only answer: 

“ The diamonds! the diamonds!” 

A glance at the table at once revealed her 
meaning, and the house was immediately in 
an uproar. Search was made everywhere, 
but the missing jewels could not be discov¬ 
ered. Mamma Golding insisted that them ar- 
riage should be postponed on account of the 
loss, but neither of the lovers would listen to 
that. All they would agree to was that they 
should remain awhile in New York after that 
event, until an effort could be made to find 
the jewels. Mamma Golding was in favor of 
immediately arresting all the servants on the 
place, but the old banker, with his cool head 
and long experience of the world, knew better 
than this. • 

“ No, no,” he said, emphatically, “ say no¬ 
thing about the matter. Eeep as quiet as 
possible. IH send for Hale, the detective, 
and place the matter in his hands. He’ll find 
the thief, if it can be done. Now leave the 
room aH of you, and keep out of it till Hale 
comes.” 

The determined old man immediately en¬ 
forced his orders, and then sent for Officer 
Hale, with a request to come to the house im¬ 
mediately, and by nine o’clock the official was 
seated in the banker’s library, listening to all 
that could be told him. 

“Do you suspect any one ?” he asked, when 
Mr. Golding had concluded. 

“ No one,” was the reply. 

“ But I do,” broke in Mamma Golding, with 
energy. “ I have learned that the last person 
seen in the room was Helen Brady, the house- 
girl—I suspect her.” 

“Very good,” said Hale, quietly. “Now 
let me see the room, if you please. I wish to 
have no one with me but Mr. Golding.” 

The two men left the library and entered 
the room where the presents had been on 
exhibition. Every burner in the large chan- 
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defier was lit, so that the detective might see 
into the remotest parts of the apartment. 
Hale approached the table, and examined it 
closely. Suddenly an exclamation escaped 
his Ups, and at the same time he took from 
the table a small and bat little worn kid 
glove. 

“Does this glove belong to any of your 
family?” he asked, turning to the banker. 

“No,” replied Mr. Golding, “ I am sure it 
does not. It is too small for either my wife 
or my daughter. Some visitor probably left 
it there.” 

“Yery likely,” muttered Hale. “Might 
not some of your fashionable friends have 
been the thief in this case?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ My dear sir, you are dreaming ” said Mr. 
Golding, blandly. 

“ Maybe so. Do me the favor to call your 
girl, Helen Brady, without telling her why 
she is wanted?” 

Mr. Golding left the room, and in a few 
minutes returned, accompanied by Helen. 
She evinced no surprise or alarm as she 
entered. 

“ My girl,” said Hale, as she came in, “ are 
you aware that a robbery has been committed 
in this house?” He watched her closely as 
he spoke. 

“ Sure sir,” she replied, in genuine astonish¬ 
ment, “ an* I didn’t hear of it.” 

“ That will do,” said Hale, “you can go out 
now.” 

Helen left the room, and Hale turned to 
Mr. Golding, who stood looking at him in 
blank amazement. 

“You wrong that girl by suspecting her,” 
he said. “ I will stake my life on her inno¬ 
cence. I’ve had too much experience in the 
profession not to know a guilty face from an 
innocent one.” 

“ Then who could have taken the jewels ?” 

“ The owner of this glove,” replied Haie. 
“ I am sure of it- Depend upon it, Mr. Gold¬ 
ing, if the thief is found, it will be among 
your fashionable friends.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” began the banker, in 
surprise. 

“Excuse me tor interrupting you,” said 
Hale, “ but I am sure of it. How if you wish, 
me to undertake this case, you must let me 
manage it in my own way. It bids fair .to be 
very difficult, for this glove is the only thing 
I have to work upon. I shall not arrest 
Helen Brady, and I do not wish her to be 
moles ted. I will begin my search to-morrow. 


In a few days I will declare it a hopeless 
undertaking, and appear to abandon it, but I 
will continue to work secretly. You must 
not tell this to any one. I would not take 
you into my confidence bat for the fact that I 
shall have to draw on you for money. Upon 
these conditions I will go to work.” 

u I will be guided by you” said the banker; 

“ but I cannot help thinking you are mistaken 
In the outset.” 

The next day the marriage took place. 
Hale stationed himself at the church door, 
and closely scanned the faces of all who pass¬ 
ed in or out. He also made their hands 
objects of scrutiny. He discovered nothing, 
however, and went away feeling impatient 
and uncomfortable. That afternoon he set 
about duffing out the history ol the glove. 
It was a light kid, size number 5, and was 
scarcely soiled at all, except on the outer side 
of the middle finger,-where it was, plainly 
marked by the set of a ring which the owner 
had worn. The glove being the property of a 
fashionable lady, it occurred to Hale that it 
had been procured at Taylor’s, and he decided 
to ascertain whether this was true or not. 

Upon reaching the store he sought one of 
the proprietors, and showing him the glove, 
asked if he thought it came from there. 

“I am confident of it” was the reply. 
“ The glove is ono of a new style which we 
imported about a month ago.” 

“ Could you tell me to whom it was sold?” 

“ Impossible,” said the merchant, laughing. 
“ We had quite a large lot, and could not tell 
to whom we sold them.” 

Hale turned off with an exclamation of 
annoyance, aud left the store. This was a 
bad beginning, and he had very little hope of 
making a better ending. Two days passed 
away, and the case was still as hopeless. On 
the third day he received, through the post- 
office, a note in a woman’s handwriting. It 
was as follows: 

“ If officer Hale will meet the writer of this 

note at--’a saloon, room number 4, at eight 

o’clock to-morrow evening, he will learn 
something to his advantage.” 

What could this mean ? For a moment he 
was inclined to believe it was some plot to 
injure him. Many things suggested them¬ 
selves to him, which it is not necessary to 
mention, here*, and. at last he determined, to be. 
at the rendezvous at the appointed time,. pre¬ 
pared for any emergency, and to leave the 
result to be determined there. 
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Accordingly the nest evening at eight 

o'clock he presented himself at-'s saloon, 

a second-class house on Broadway, and asked 
to be shown to room number 4. The apart¬ 
ment was dimly lighted as he entered it, as 
the gas was now burning low. He immedi¬ 
ately turned on more light, and saw sitting 
by a small table, a woman of medium height, 
closely veiled, and dressed with great plain¬ 
ness. It was impossible to see her face. 

“I suppose, madam,” said the detective, 
seating himself opposite her, “ that yon are the 
person who sent me a note requesting me to 
meet you here?” 

“Ho,” she replied, in a low, but singularly 
rich voice, “ I am not the writer of that note, 
but am here in the place of that person.” 

“ Then be pleased to state your business 
with me, for my time is precious.” 

“ i'ou are on the search for the person who 
took the diamonds of the Marquise de Yil- 
liere ?” Hale bowed. “ Well, then, Mr. Hale, 
I am authorized by parties that I may not 
name, to offer you five thousand dollars if 
you will abandon your efforts, and declare to 
your employers that you find the task a hope¬ 
less one. Ton will simply sign a paper which 
I have brought with me, pledging yourself to 
do this, and I will pay the money to you on. 
the spot.” 

She held out a paper, which he took, and 
While pretending to read it he gazed search, 
ingiy at her left hand, which lay on the table. 
It was a Tery small white hand, evidently 
that of a lady, and on the fourth finger was a 
handsome diamond ring. Hale was satisfied 
that he was talking to the owner of the glove 
he had in his possession, and the person who 
had stolen the diamonds. 

“ I cannot accept your offer,” he said, after 
a pause. “ I must do my duty. If I were to 
be influenced by money, your offer would not 
be large enough. The stolen diamonds are 
worth one hundred thousand dollars, and Mr. 
Goiding_ has promised me ten thousand for 
them if I recover them uninjured.” 

“ I will make it twelve thousand,” said the 
woman, eagerly. 

“ you will,” said the detective, quietly. 
" I thought you were only acting for other 
parties.” 

The woman struck the table impatiently 
With her hand. 

“ They will fulfil any promise I may make,” 
she said, “ although I am only a servant.” 

“ I must still refuse your offer,” Bale said, 
coldly. “ I am obliged to you for this inter¬ 


view, however, as it has put me on the right 
track at last.” 

“That is said for effect,” exclaimed the 
woman, sharply. “ You know yon think the 
case hopeless.” 

“ I did until I came here to-night,” replied 
Hale; “ but I am convinced that you are the 
person that stole the jewels.” 

The woman burst into a laugh. 

“ 1 to, d you I Was only a servant ” she said. 

“ True,” remarked the detective. “ You 
contradict yourself, though. Look at your 
hand. It is too delicate and refined for a 
servant, and servants cannot wear such splen¬ 
did diamonds as you have in that ring. You 
have placed yourself in my power, and I shall 
arrest you. I must see your face, madam.” 

He made a movement to tear away her veil 
but she sprang towards him, and before he' 
was aware of her intention, threw a handful 
of ground pepper in bis eyes, completely 
blinding him for the time. In another instant 
she was gone, and he was suffering the most 
excruciating pain. 

The next day Hale, who bad recovered 
from the suffering caused by the pepper, de¬ 
termined to change his tactics. He was not 
slow in deciding upon a plan which he im¬ 
mediately proceeded to execute. That after- 
noou Mr. Golding received a call from a 
stranger, who was shown into the parlor. 
The banker took the card that was handed to 
him by bis servant, and read aloud: 

“ Lord Anglesea, of England.” 

“ 1 know him well,” exclaimed the Marquis 
de Yilliere, who chanced to be present at the 
time. “ If you do not object, 1 will go down 
with you.” 

Together they entered the parlor. A gen¬ 
tleman, with black hair and a slight mous¬ 
tache, and elegantly dressed, rose to receive 
them. 

“Anglesea, tny dear fellow,” exclaimed the 
marquis, advancing to him. 

“ Charmed to see you, my dear marquis,” 
drawled the stranger, holding out his hand. 

The marquis stopped abruptly, and looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“ Who are; you, sir?” he exclaimed, sternly, 
“ and by what right do you presume to pre¬ 
sent yourself here as Lord Anglesea?” 

“Mr. Golding knows me very well,” was 
the cool reply, “ and can doubtless tell you the 
object of my visit” 

“ Hever saw you before in my life,” said the 
banker, in astonishment 

The stranger burst into a hearty laugh. 
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“So yoo don’t know me? Well, If yon 
don’t. I’m safe from others,” he said. “I have 
the honor to inform yon that I am Edward 
Hale, of the detective police.” 

Mr. Golding stared at him in astonishment. 

“ Hale has light hair, and wears no beard or 
moustache,” he said, incredulously. 

The detective quietly removed the wig, and 
showed his own hair clipped dose to make 
room for the disguise. 

“ The moustache works in the same way,” 
he said, laughing. 

“ It is well done,” exclaimed the marquis, 
admiringly. “Bat why should yon adopt 
such an aristocratic disguise ?” 

“ The reason is this, my lord,” replied Hale. 
“ It has become necessary for me to carry on 
my work among the fashionable circles of this 
city, and I must gain access to the very 
highest, without being suspected. I will 
stake my reputation that in two months’ time 
I shall have found both the thief and the 
diamonds. I want your assistance. You must 
bring me out as your friend, lord Anglesea, 
a name I selected at random, and gain me 
admission to Mrs. Tarick’s party to-night 
After that I will work my own way.” 

“It’s sheer folly, Hale,” exclaimed Mr. 
Golding. “ I can’t conceive why you should 
cling to the idea that some person in good 
Eociety has stolen the jewels. It’s prepos¬ 
terous.” 

“ Nevertheless, sir,” replied Hale, “ I have 
in the last two days discovered enough to 
convince me that I am right All I ask is 
two months’ time, and I'promise to return the 
diamonds, and prove the correctness of my 
views.” 

“I think you are quite right,” said the 
marquis; “ and I will do my best to help you. 
But,” he added, looking at Hale curiously, 
“ do you think you are equal to the task of 
counterfeiting an English nobleman?” 

“Perfectly competent, if you will give me 
a few hints as to Lord Anglesea’s history, and 
such other things as may enable me to answer 
any questions that are asked me.” 

“ That I will do with pleasure,” said the 
marquis; “ and if you are to make your debut 
to-night, we had better imminence at once. 
ifafoi,” he added,laughing. “I shall tell 
Anglesea of it when I see him in Paris next 
winter. It will be an excellent joke.” 

Mrs. Varick’s party that night was a bril¬ 
liant gathering of all the elite of the city, and 
there was a buzz of excitement through the 
parlors when the last distinguished arrival 


was announced, and the Marquis de Villiere 
introduced to the hostess his very particular 
triend, Lord Anglesea. His lordship was 
received with marked cordiality, and was at 
once the lion of the evening. 

Towards midnight the marquis felt some 
one tonch.him on the shoulder, and looking 
around, saw Lord Anglesea standing back of 
him. 

“ Well,” he asked, eagerly, “ what is it?” 

“Nothing particular,” was the reply. “I 
did not think to trouble you again, but I have 
taken a fancy to know a lady here, and want 
you to introduce me.” 

“Where is she?” asked the marquis. “You 
know I am at your service for this evening.” 

“There she stands,just by that window. 
Who is she ?” 

“She is a Mrs. Dakin, the wife of one of the 
millionaires of this city, as I am told. Her 
husband is too old for gayety, and rarely goes 
out; but she, being young and handsome, is a 
great ornament to society. If your lordship 
has no conscientious scruples,” he added, with 
a mock bow, “ you may have a fine fleid for a 
flirtation in that quarter. But, come! I will 
present you.” 

The lady in question was not over the 
medium height, but by far one of the most 
beantiful women in New York. There was 
nevertheless a strange and restless expression 
on her face, and she seemed nervous and 
uneasy. Her reception of Lord Anglesea was 
most gracious, and during the evening his 
lordship devoted himself to her with a persis¬ 
tency that created no little remark. During 
the next three weeks he was constantly at her 
house, and was her escort in numerous drives, 
at the opera, and at several parties. It was 
evident that he was getting on famously with 
Mrs. Dakin. Indeed the lady herself was 
conscious of a stronger feeling for the titled 
stranger than was consistent with her position 
as another man’s wife; and his lordship found 
it very pleasant employment. 

One morning he called on her, in accor¬ 
dance with an arrangement they had made, 
and found her seated on a luxurious sofa in 
the parlor. She gave him her hand languidly 
as he approached her, but without rising. 
He took it, and seated himself on the sofa 
by her, still retaining it. The color in her 
cheeks deepened as he did so, but she made 
no effort to withdraw her hand. For awhile 
neither spoke. At last his lordship, glancing 
at the hand which he held, and which was 
very small and delicate, uttered an excla- 
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tnatlon of delight. The lady glanced at him 
in wonder. 

“ That is a very beautiful ring you wear,” 
he said, immediately. “ I never saw it before, 
I think.” 

“ No,” she replied, “ I have not worn it for 
some time. It was a present from my hus¬ 
band on my last birthday.” 

His lordship was silent for sometime, and 
seemed to be plunged in thought. It would 
have required extraordinary courage in any 
other man to take the step which he was then 
contemplating. His companion was very 
beautiful, and he was well aware of the state 
of her feelings. At last, however, drawing a 
small and partially worn kid glove from his 
coat pocket, he held it up to her. 

“Did you ever see this before?” he asked, 
smiling. 

She turned ghastly pule, and bending for¬ 
ward, m-ked, hastily: 

“ Where did you get it ?” 

“ I picked it up where you dropped it,” he 
said, laughing. “ But why do you seem so 
much surprised? Is it strange that I should 
treasure the glove a beautiful woman?” 

“ No,” she replied, more calmly. “ But tell 
me where you found it.” 

He made no reply, but sat smiling, aud gaz¬ 
ing at her hand which he still held. 

“Those are beautiful diamonds,” he said, 
quietly. “ Do you know I think they are 
almost as tine as those you stole from the 
.Marquise de Yilliere.” 

She would have sprung to her feet, but he 
•held her down, and could feel her trembling 
violently. 

“ What do you mean by such insulting lan¬ 
guage? ’ she gasped. 

11 1 mean that you stole the diamonds from 
the table in Mr. Golding's house,” he said, 
sternly. “ I found this g\ove there, where in 
your haste you had dropped it. More than 
this, you sought to throw me off the search 
by attempting to bribe me. You met me at 

-*s saloon, a few weeks ago, and succeeded 

in escaping me there, when I thought I had 
you in my power. When I met you at Mrs. 
Yaricks party I recognized you by your 
voice, aud to-day your acknowledgment of 
the glove, and this ring which you wore at 
our first interview, makes the identification 
complete.” 

“ Who are you ?” she faltered. 

“Just now I was Lord Anglesea,” he re¬ 
plied. “ Now I am Edward Hale, of the de¬ 
tective police.” 


He felt her lean heavily against him, and 
upon looking at her found that she had fainted. 
She soon revived, however, and sat with her 
face buried in her hands. 

“ What do you mean to do with me?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“ I scarcely know,” he replied. “ One thing 
is certain, you must restore the diamonds.” 

“ I will do so,” she said, “ and if you con¬ 
sent to let the matter drop here, and not to 
mention me as the guilty party, either to the 
Goldings or any one else, I will pay you the 
five thousand dollars I offered you to aban¬ 
don the search.” 

“ I have no disposition to be harsh with you, 
Mrs. Dakin,” said Hale. “I do not want 
your money, aud will readily give you my 
word of honor that your secret shall be 
preserved.” 

“ I prefer that you should take the money,” 
she said, coIdly,raising her head with some of 
her former hauteur. “Ido not wish to be 
under any obligations to you. Let it be a 
regular bargain between us.” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied the detective. “ I 
owe you, perhaps, some amends for leading 
you into the intimate relations which have 
existed between us.” 

Her cheeks blazed, but she said nothing, 
and rose ami ieft the room. In a few minutes 
she returned, and placed in his bauds the 
diamonds and a package of money. 

“You will keep your word?” she said, 
without looking at him. 

“ You may trust me,” he answered. “ Per¬ 
haps I am not doing my duty, but God forbid 
that I should be hard with you.” 

She hesitated a moment, then held out her 
hand to him, and Hale felt it tremble as he 
took it. In an instant, she withdrew it, and 
passed out of the room. 

Hale hastened to the office of Mr. Golding, 
and upon sending in his card, was at once 
admitted to the banker's private room. 

“ I have called to ask you a question,” he 
said, as he returned the old gentleman's 
greeting. “If I can restore the jewels your 
daughter has lost, will you be content to re¬ 
ceive them without asking me how I found 
them? and will you consent to refrain from 
prosecuting the guilty party? You will do a 
real kindness to one whom you little suspect, 
it' 3 'ou will.” 

“All I have desired throughout the whole 
affair,” replied the banker, “ has been to re¬ 
cover the jewels. Let me have them, and I 
promise you the matter shall drop.” 
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“Then here they are,” said the detective, 
qnietiy, laying them on the desk before the 
astonished banker. “And now,” he contin¬ 
ued, “I mast resume my own character. 
Before I do so, however, I will say, Mr. Gold¬ 
ing, that in my suspicions I was right. The 
owner of the glove that X found on your table 
was the thief.” 

Mr. Golding paid the ten thousand dollars 
promised the detective, and the latter left the 
office. Since then the banker has had serious 
doubts of the honesty of every one of those 


who were present at his house on the day 
when the diamonds were stolen. 

Mrs. Dakin and her hnsband left New York 
for Europe a few weeks later, and are still 
there. The Marquise de Yilliere met her at 
the house of the American minister, and was 
delighted to find an old friend there. She 
failed, however, to notice the deathly pallor 
that overspread the features of her friend, as 
that lady’s eyes rested upon the diamonds 
which sparkled so gloriously in the light of 
the chandelier. 
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A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

By if. II, Preston. 


T WO or three years ago, in the beBt pos¬ 
sible spirits and with the happiest 
auspices, I took my seat in a first-class rail¬ 
way carriage at London Road Station, Man¬ 
chester, with a ticket in my pocket which 
proclaimed my destination to be far south. 
It was the night before Christmas Eve, at 
about eleven o’clock, for I remember the 
train started 11.20. The huge station was 
filled with noise bustling life; groups of all 
classes of people hustled and jostled each 
on the platform; snorting engines puffed, 
roared, and screamed; trains were contin¬ 
ually arriving and departing; porters were 
crying incessantly “By your leave 1 ” and 
wheeling ponderous trucks laden with Christ¬ 
mas hampers, barrels of oysters, canvas- 
covered hams, crates of oranges, boxes of 
f,chet^es, baskets of game, trunks, parcels, 
packages of every shape and size. Here and 
there some aristocratic individual would walk 
calmly through the bustling crowd, and take 
his scat in a previously-engaged compart¬ 
ment, while his less fortunate fellow-creat¬ 
ures jostled and scrambled for their places. 
On the whole however it was a good-hu¬ 
mored crowd, nearly every face in it bearing 
that expression of cheerfulness and good 
humor that seems peculiar to Christmastide. 

As to myself, I felt brimming over with 
good fellowship towards all mankind—so 
much so that I had not the least objection to 
taking a seat in a carriage that was occupied 
by two spiteful-looking maiden ladies and a 
fat elderly gentleman, who stormed at every¬ 
body in general.and the railway-porters in 
particular; and in the fulness of my heart I 
even hastened to open the door as the train 
was on the point of moving, to admit a 
harassed delicate-looking young woman with 
a very young baby in her arms and a child 
of two or three years dragging at her skirts 
—for which piece of benevolence I received 
some withering glances from the two spin¬ 
sters and a wrathful growl from the stou told 
gentleman. 

None of these little incidents disturbed 
the serenity of my mind. I acknowledged 
frowns and sour glances with a conciliatory 
smile, made room for the young mother and 
her charges, leaned hack in the carriage, 
and indulged in a delightful reverie—for 


there was bliss in store for me at the termin. 
ation of my journey. I was going to spend 
Christmas with-the dearest creature in the 
whole world—the sweetest blue-eyed darling 
that ever gladdened the eyes of a man and a 
lover, who, moreover, lived in one of the 
cosiest, merriest, most hospitable country- 
houses in Kent, and had the most amiable 
and sensible of parents, the merriest, most 
good-natured of sisters, and the jolliest 
brothers in the universe. Not only did 
I anticipate spending a delightfully happy 
Christmas, but I was looking forward to a 
still greater joy; for on New Year’s Day we 
were going to be married at the little village 
church of Briarly, and after that I was to 
take my bride home to a fine new house 
near Manchester, where everything was so 
bright, luxurious, and pretty, that I wa 3 
sure my darling would be enraptured with 
it; and I knew it needed only the sunshine 
of her dear presence to make it the happiest 
home in the world. 

I was in what most people would call “ easy 
circumstances ”—not a millionnaire, but a 
long way from being poor. I was the owner 
of a manufactory, and received a very satis¬ 
factory annual balance-sheet from the hands 
of my accountant; there seemed therefore to 
be no cloud on my mental horizon, no cares 
for the future to disturb the happiness of 
my reverie, as the train ru3hed on through 
the darkness. 

I was too excited to sleep, though the 
stout old gentleman soon exchanged his 
irascible growls for heavy Bnores plainly 
audible above the din and rattle of the train. 
The spinsters on the opposite seat sat very 
erect and rigid for some time; but presently 
there was a vacant expression in the eyes of 
one; then her eyelids drooped, her head sank 
back, and she slept with wide-open mouth 
and a somewhat more subdued snore than 
her vis-a-vis. Ear more decorous was the 
behavior of her companion; she still main¬ 
tained her upright position, though her head 
nodded spasmodically, and she struggled 
gallantly to keep her eyes open. 

The two babies, I was glad to observe, 
were both sleeping quietly—one in the ; 
mother’s arms, apd the other stretched, 
along the seat with his head in her lap. I 
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ventured to spread my rug over hiB plump 
mottled legs, and in return received a look 
of gratitude from the pale, tired-looking 
mother which brought about rather an un¬ 
comfortable feeling of tightness at my throat, 
and caused me to gaze for some time at the 
darkened window, down which steamy tears 
were flowing, reflecting a blurred like of 
myself. 

Thus we traveled on for many miles. 
Midnight passed, and I became wretchedly 
cold and hungry, irritable and quarrelsome; 
a savage desire filled me to pull the sharp 
frosty nose of my nodding companion, who 
would not resign herself comfortably to 
sleep, but still alternately glared and nodded, 
and was, moreover, afflicted with the most 
depressing influenza. Each moment my 
feeling of nervous irritation became intensi¬ 
fied, and at last I conceived a morbid idea 
that I should never survive the miseries of 
the journey. 

Only one incident occurred to break the 
monotony. I had noticed that the young 
mother grew rather restless and nervous as 
we approached the station where the tickets 
were generally collected; and, when we 
reached it, and the door was flung open by 
, a surly official, she timidly handed him a 
third-class ticket, faintly murmuring that all 
the other carriages were filled before she could 
secure a seat. 

“ Oh, come,” said the man gruffly—“ none 
of that humbugl Just bundle out of this! 
tou’re not going to travel first-class with a 
third ticket, I can tell youl ” 

She had hastily roused the sleeping boy, 
who now roared lustily. But I could not 
sit there and see the poor tired creature drag 
her babies into a draughty third-class carri¬ 
age on such a night. So I interposed, satis¬ 
fied the ticket collector, and had the gratifi¬ 
cation of seeing the little family once more 
settled as comfortable as circumstances 
would admit. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when the raw 
gray light of dawn struggled in at the carriage 
window and disclosed to each of us our hag¬ 
gard woe-begone faces; and a few minutes 
later the train drew slowly into another 
bustling station, where we all alighted and 
dispersed. What social amiable individuals 
we had proved to bel After the usual man¬ 
ner of English travelers, we five people—not 
including the babies—had been shut up to¬ 
gether through a whole night, and, with the 
exception of the young mother’s warm ex¬ 


pression of gratitude for the small service I 
had rendered her, none of us had spoken an 
agreeable word; and we parted as mutely as 
we had traveled. 

I was soon seated before a blazing fire in 
the coffee-room of the railway hotel, where 
I consoled myself for the night’s miseries 
with steak and kidneys, cold fowl, et-ccetera. 
After doing ample justice to this repast, I 
dozed in a comfortable arm-chair for an hour 
before I resumed my journey. The arrival 
of my train was announced at last; and, 
after another period of chill discomfort, I 
reached the pretty rustic station of Briavly. 

Craning my neck out of the carriage win¬ 
dow, I beheld a bright smiling face under a 
coquettish fur hat, and in another moment 
had clasped in my arms a dear little figure in 
a ruby ; colored dress and warm sealskin 
jacket, receiving a mock rebuke for so fright¬ 
ful a proceeding in so public a place. I did 
not feel abashed. The station-master and 
the porters of Briarly Station were well ac¬ 
quainted with me and with the interesting 
object of my visit; and, as for the strangers 
who had left the train and were marching 
along the platform, what did I care for 
them ? 

“Now then, Mr. John Hope, if you can 
condescend to notice any one less interest¬ 
ing than Blanche, here are Hattie and I 
ready to wish you a Merry Christmas, and 
many of ’eml ” 

I turned to greet my future brother-in-law 
Ted, the eldest of Blanche’s brothers, and. 
his sister Hattie, and for a few minutes we 
kept up a delightful clatter with our talk and 
laughter. 

“ I must hurry off to ‘ The Maypole, ’ ” I 
said at last. “ and rid myself of this railway 
grim, before I can put in an appearance at 
Sunnymede. I see Jones has taken posses¬ 
sion of my luggage.” 

Blanche’s home being crowded with 
Christmas and wedding guests, and her 
mother having very rigid notions of propri¬ 
ety, it was deemed expedient for me to take 
up my quarters at the village inn; to which 
I could not have the slightest objection, as I 
knew from experience that “ The Maypole ” 
was one of the most comfortable and delight¬ 
ful of homely old-fashioned country inns, 
distant only half a mile from Sunnymede 
Grange. 

“ You will not be long before you join us, 
will you, Jack ?'' aid Blanche, as we parted 
at the corner c lane leading to “ The 
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Maypole; ” and they turned in another direc¬ 
tion towards home. “ We dine at eight to¬ 
night—a Utter on your account—and we are 
to have a carpet-dance until the waits 
come.” 

“Yes; hurry up. Jack! ” cried Ted. 
“We’ll have a regular jolly Christmas-Eve. 
Ta-ta for the present! ” 

“ I’ll he with you in an hour, or less,” I 
said, as I strode off. 

When I reached the inn, I found that my 
luggage had already arrived and been placed 
in my bed-room, where a bright fire burned. 
Everything wore a cheerful air of expecta¬ 
tion and welcome which was very grateful to 
a tired traveler. The cause of my visit to 
Briarly was as well known at the inn as at 
the railway-Btalion, or anywhere else in the 
little primitive village, for that matter. This 
was not by any means my first appearance at 
Briarly, which had been a most attractive 
place during the fifteen months of my en¬ 
gagement, and even before that eventful 
period, so I was welcomed all around with 
smiling faces and good wishes. Landlord 
and landlady, chamber-maid and waiter, 
ostler, stable-boy, cook, sculley-maid—each 
and all contrived to have a peep at or ex¬ 
change a greeting with Miss Blanche War¬ 
ren’s “ intended ”; and it wa3 with a feeling 
of satisfaction and something like self-im¬ 
portance that I sat down in a comfortable 
old-fashioned easy-chair before the bed-room 
fire to regale myself with a cup of strong 
coffee before commencing my toilet. 

As I sat there, it occured to me that this 
was a good opportunity for inspecting the 
presents I had brought, and to assure my- 
Belf of the safety of the diamond bracelet in¬ 
tended for Blanche. Not that I had any 
doubt about the matter, because I had kept 
the case containing these treasures in my 
charge all through my journey; it was more 
for the gratification of looking at the beauti¬ 
ful ornament and imagining its effect on the 
Bnowy round arm for which it was intended. 

■Unlocking a small hand-bag, I drew forth 
the morocco case, and, opening it, gazed 
with delight at the glittering band. 

“ Blanche will be pleased,” I said to my¬ 
self; “it will sparkle on her dear arm on 
our wedding-day—bless herl I Bhould like 
to load her with diamonds, or anything else 
the heart of woman most desires.” 

Then I drew forth other cases—a diamond 
brooch for mamma-in-law, a pin Bet with the 
same precious stones for papa-in-law, gold 


lockets with monograms for the girls, and 
studs for the boys. They were all right, 
and all, as I hoped, handsome and suitable. 
I had intended presenting them on the mor¬ 
row Christmas-Day; but, as I gazed at them, 
I changed my mind, and decided to take 
them with me that night. I never could 
postpone a pleasure, and I wanted to see 
Blanche’s face brighten and her eyes sparkle 
at her new treasure. No I could not wait 
until the morrow. 

As I sat sipping my coffee I mused over 
our courtship, and thought of the last sum¬ 
mer but one, when my college chum Ted 
Warren had invited me down to his father’s 
place at Briarly to fish, and otherwise kill 
the idle hours of my holiday. OhI that 
glorious summer-time—the fun the merri¬ 
ment we had in that hospitable house! 
How distracted I felt among the bevy of 
pretty sisters, until one seemed to shine out 
from among the rest, and I fell over head 
and ears in love with Blanche I The course 
of our love, true as it was, proved the excep¬ 
tion to the rule, and ran as smoothly as the 
stream in which Ted and I fished. My pros¬ 
pects were good, and Blanche, loved me, I 
believe, almost as much as I loved her; I had 
no rival except an imaginary one in the 
person of a bluff florid young squire, who 
caused me some pangs for a few days at the 
beginning of our acquaintance, but who 
was, I found, engaged to Blanche’s eldest 
sister, Mary. Mr. and Mrs. Warren gave a 
complacent consent, and before the end of 
the summer my darling and I were engaged. 

Musing thus in front of the fire, I grew 
somewhat drowsy; but at length, rousing 
myself with an effort, I put the presents into 
my pocket and started off towards Sunny- 
mede Grange. 

Part of the road skirted a plantation called 
Briarly Wood, almost large and dense enough 
to be called a forest. To walk to Sunnymede 
by the road was to make a considerable 
detour, but a path through the wood cut off 
a corner and shortened the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile. 

As I had stayed rather too long at the inn 
and the appointed dinner-hour was fast ap¬ 
proaching, I decided to go by the shorter 
way, and passed through the little moss- 
grown gate leading into the wood. Very 
dark and uninviting it looked as I gazed into 
its black depths and heard the dreary sough- 
ings of the wind among the gaunt leafless 
branches overhead. Eor a few moments I 
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hesitated, and then, with a laugh at my ner¬ 
vousness, plunged into the darkness, my feet 
slipping over the wet spongy grass. Before 
I had got halfway through the wood however 
I repented of my folly; my boots were wet, 
and I was splashed with mud almost up to 
my eyes. A fit state I should he in to pres¬ 
ent myself before the assembled guests! 
What a fool I was, I thought, not to have 
kept to the road, even had it been twice the 
distancel That was comparatively dry 
and hard, while this was like flounder¬ 
ing through a morass—a perfect Slough of 
Despond! Suddenly, to my deep disgust, I 
found I had lost the path, and was wander¬ 
ing about aimlessly among undergrowth and 
bracken. Was I to ramble about there all 
night, while Blanche grew frantic at my 
non-appearance ? I thought I knew the 
path by heart, for it was in this very wood I 
had proposed to my darling and received her 
shy whisper of consent. That was in the 
summer-time, with the sunshine streaming 
down between the leaves, with the birds 
singing, butterflies flitting to and fro, and 
flowers filling the air with their fragrance; 
now, in the darkness, gloomy-looking trees 
black and sombre like ghostly figures, sug¬ 
gesting thoughts of gnomes and goblins. 

“What a fool you must have been!” I 
said for the hundredth time. 1 had to walk 
warily, for I felt sure I was close to Black¬ 
man’s Pool. I thought I recollected a cer¬ 
tain clump of trees beneath which we held a 
picnic during the preceding summer; and I 
remembered that we pulled ourselves about 
in a little punt on the pool, which Frank de¬ 
clared to be thirty or forty feet deep in some 
places. Very lovely it looked on that sum¬ 
mer day, with the setting sun shining upon 
it, turning its waters to gold; but what a 
black, inky, horrible pool to fall into on 
Christmas-Eve! 

I then remembered having seen a cottage 
close by among the trees, and was just 
wondering if I was near and whether its 
inmates could direct me, when I heard a 
rustling among the bracken, and saw a wo¬ 
man flying towards me, wringing her hands 
in distress. 

“Oh, sir, what merciful providence has 
sent you here just now ? My husband has 
had an accident, and is lying on the floor of 
our cottage. Oh, he will die! I can’t move 
him, and there is not a soul with me to fetch 
the doctor. Do come and help me for the 
love of heaven! ” 


Without pausing to inquire into the nature 
of the accident, I hastily followed the woman, 
who walking along rapidly, Boon led me to 
the door of a crazy tumble-down hut. A 
light shone through a Very small window, 
and I noticed what a wretched, ill-condi¬ 
tioned hovel it appeared. I passed inside, 
and, to my astonishment, the woman care¬ 
fully locked the door, and then disappeared. 
I looked round for the wounded man whom 
I had come to aid, but saw no signs of such 
a being. Then followed the most dreadful 
experience I ever passed through. Without 
a warning sound, I felt myself suddenly 
seized from behind and pinioned; my legs 
were then tied, and I was thrown violently 
to the floor. I saw that my captors were 
two powerful villanous-looking men, and at 
the first glimpse of their faces all hope 
seemed to die within me. I offered what 
resistance I could, but was helpless in their 
hands. 

In an outburst of wild but impotent rage 
I demanded to know for what purpose I had 
been decoyed thither, and ordered them to 
set me at liberty instantly. 

“Not if we knows it! ” said one of the 
men, with an oath. “ Yer don’t get away 
that easy, my fine fellar, I bet! It’s not so 
often we catch the likes o’ you. We must 
see the color o’ yer money; and my mate 
here’s taken a fancy to this fine watch and 
chain. I’d like these studs, and this flash 
ring, so we’ll relieve you of ’em. I’d advise 
yer to hold yer jaw too, or I’ll have to show 
you how.” 

, The other man was busy searching my 
..pbcketa; and, as I felt his hand on the case 
'of jewels, I could not refrataS’from uttering 
a loud cry for help, although I knew how 
worse than useless it was. Instantly I re¬ 
ceived a blow which loosened my teeth and 
made my mouth bleed. 

“ What—yer won’t hold yer row ? Then 
we’ll make yer! ” said my assiliant, trying a 
filthy red handkerchief over my mouth as a 
gag, and then proceeded with his search for 
booty. 

They were soon gloating over the dia¬ 
monds and the other jewels, spreading them 
on the rickety table and turning them over 
with their vile fingers. It was agony to me 
to see in such hands the pretty gems with 
which I had anticipated adorning my darling. 
Then I began to hope, since they had ob¬ 
tained a larger booty than they expected, 
they would set me free; but I soon found, 
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from snatches of their whispered conversa¬ 
tion, that such was far from their intention; 
and my heart sickened as I heard such scraps 
“ Stun him I Pitch him into th’ pool I Dead 
men tell no tales! Finish the job properl ” 

Gold perspiration poured down my face 
and the dingy room appeared to swim round 
me as I thought of my poor little love wait¬ 
ing so anxiously for me, while X lay in deadly 
peril. How she would watch and wait and 
hope, and then despair! I thought of the 
inquiries, the fruitless search, the grief for 
me and wonder as to my fate. And then at 
last they would find my dead body rotting in 
yonder black ghastly pool. 

In the midBt of my terror I vaguely noted 
everything in the room—the rough unplast¬ 
ered walls and the stains which the rain had 
made in trickling through the crevices, the 
low roof, the rude brick fireplace, the three- 
legged round table at which sat the two men 
on rough wooden stools or benches. I no¬ 
ticed also a gun in one corner, and a thick 
heavy club or Btick; an iron crowbar lay on 
the floor, and an old-fashioned dark lantern 
hung against the wall. 

Then I began to wonder what had become 
of the woman who had so basely decoyed 
and trapped me; and while I wondered she 
entered the room, and I saw she was pale- 
faced, dark-haired, and had a terrible bruise 
over one eye. She uttered a loud exclama¬ 
tion of delight at sight of the jewelry; and 
one of the men roughly told her to put away 
the spoil while they “ finished the job ” and 
got rid of me. 

I saw the woman’s face turn a shade paler; 
and, glancing uneasily at me, she muttered 
a few hasty sentence, among which I de¬ 
tected the words, “ Hot in the house then! ” 

The man swore angrily at her, and called 
her a fool, but seemed about to comply with 
her -wishes, for drawing on a heavy great¬ 
coat and taking the thick club, he and the 
other man lifted me up between them and 
carried me out of the hut. 

Oh, the agony of that moment! I prayed 
then as I had never prayed before. 

We reached the pool, and they put mo 
down among the sodden grass at its edge. I 
could feel the water lapping and washing 
over my feet, as though impatient to draw 
me in, while the two men held a consulta¬ 
tion, one wanting to throw me in as I was, 
and the other brute contending that “ it 
would be safer to finish him off with a crack” 
before committing me to the lake. I listened 


with a horrible anxiety; but at length they 
decided that it would be impossible for mo 
to escape, pinioned as I was; and, if, on the 
other hand, they beat out my brains, there 
might he ugly marks left on the ground to 
betray them. 

Having come to this decision, they lifted 
me from the ground and swung me to and 
fro to insure my falling in a good distance 
away from the bank; and then I closed my 
eyes while I was flung out, and immediately 
afterwards felt myself sinking, sinking, sink¬ 
ing- There was a crash! I opened my 

eyes again, and found myself not at the 
bottom of Blackman’s Pool, but stretched at 
full length across the hearthrug of my bed¬ 
room at “The Maypole,” with my head 
among the fire-irons. 

“ Thank heaven! ” I exclaimed fervently, 
as I rose to my feet and looked round with a 
bewildered stare. “ Thank heaven, it was 
only a dream! ” 

Yes; it was only a dream! I was in tho 
dear old familiar room; there were the cases 
of jewels lying open on the dressing-table, 
my empty coffee-cup had fallen from my 
hand and rolled under the grate, and I was 
in dressing-gown end slippers. There, be¬ 
side the jewels, lay the coveted watch; and 
—oh, the pity of it!—its hands pointed to 
thirty minutes past ten, and the dinner-hour 
at Sunnymede was eight o’clock. Blanche 
would be frantic! 

Hastily I washed, shaved, dressed, and 
adorned myBelf, gathered up my treasures, 
rushed down-stairs, and in the fullness of my 
heart gave the landlord a fervent grip of the 
hand, wished; him a Merry Christmas, and 
ordered an unimited supply of punch for 
the whole of tfie rustic company at the bar 
to drink my health. I then ran off, leaving 
the good folk of “ The Maypole ” very much 
in doubt as to my sanity. 

I avoided the path through Briarly "Wood, 
and kept to the road, walking as fast as I 
possibly could. I soon reached the Grange, 
through the windows of which shone a 
brilliant light, casting a cheery glow out 
into the dark night. My entrance caused a 
sensation even among the servants in the 
hall, and in a few minutes I was surrounded 
by a cluster of white-robed ladies and gentle¬ 
men in evening-dress, and my pretty Blanche 
waB sobbing hysterically in my arms, while 
I frantically endeavored to answer a score 
of questions at once. 

“ It’s all right,” I said; “.I couldn’t help 
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itl I’ve had an adventure; and if you’ll take 
your seats quietly by the fire, I’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

We all grouped ourselves around the huge 
fire in the library, the light of which shone 
upon the expectant faces of young and old 
Warrens, of cousins, aunts and uncles, and 
sweethearts, while the pictured faces of the 
dead-and-gone Warrens glowed in the fire¬ 
light as if they too participated in the gen¬ 
eral joy and gladness. 

Blanche nestled on a low chair close by 
my side, with her hand clasped in mine, as 
if to feel quite sure of my actual presence; 
and, as I glanced at her sweet loving face 
and thought what her tender heart would 
have suffered had my dream been a reality, 
I could not repress a shudder. 

All were eager to hear my story, and I 
could not resist the temptation of harrowing 
their feelings; so I began to tell the tale as 
if my adventure in dreamland had really 
happened in Briarly Wood. As I proceeded 
however to dilate on the horrors of my 
situation in the cottage, I percieved, to my 
dismay, that I was scarcely making the 
impression I desired. The ladies looked 
properly horrified and very much impressed; 
but I detected an expression of incredulous 
amuseuiient on the face of Ted and his 
brothers. My respected father-in-law-elect 
appeared sternly indignant, and evidently 
suspected me of having imbibed a stronger 
liquid than coffee. Worse than all, my dar¬ 
ling seemed about to swoon; so, relinquish¬ 
ing my desire for sensation, I came hastily 
to the end of my story, and, finding it 
necessary to place my arm around Blanche’s 
waist, assured her that it was after all 
nothing hut a dream. 

“ Poor boy 1 ” said Mrs. Warren, the only 
considerate creature in the whole assembly, 
with the exception of my dear one. “ No 
wonder you were fatigued after such a dreary 
journey, and— Dear me, how thoughtless 
we arel You have had no dinner, and yet 
we have kept you to explain all this! My 
dear Jack, I’m sure you must feel faintl ” 

Away bustled the dear motherly old lady 
in her black satin and rich lace, not content 
to ring the bell and consign me to the mercy 
of a servant, but she herself superintending 
the preparation of a substantial dinner, 
daintly set out in the pretty little breakfast- 
room, where, with Blanche for my sole com¬ 
panion, I prolonged the entertainment until 
we were.^ruthlessly summoned to listen to 


the waits. Then we all gathered together 
at the drawing-room windows and listened 
to the group of village choirsters singing of 
“ peace and good will towards men,” with 
such taste and sweetness that I felt proud to 
think that Blanche had been their choir- 
mistress. Before the singers had finished I 
found her shedding tears. 

“ Not unhappy ones,” she assured me. 

No words could adequately describe that 
Christmas Day, or the merry happy week 
which followed. The weather changed sud¬ 
denly from cold and dampness to a hard 
sharp frost, we made the Sunnymede mead¬ 
ows ring with our shouts and laughter as 
we skated on all the surrounding ponds. 
We acted charades, tableaux, and plays, 
sang and danced till the days flew by so 
rapidly that they seemed like a sunny 
dream. 

On the wedding-morning the wintry sun 
lighted up the old village church, where the 
Christmas decorations had been suffered to 
remain in my darling’s honor. It streamed 
in through the stained windows on the shin¬ 
ing holly and laurel, falling on the white 
dresses of Blanche and her bridesmaids. 
My little bride looked like a winter fairy, 
enveloped in a cloud of some mysterious 
delicate white material, with soft rufles of 
lace about her throat and wrists. The 
diamond bracelet figured conspicuously. 

I took an early opportunity of asking Ted 
who were the inmates of the cottage in 
Briarly Wood, for I had a superstitious im¬ 
pression that the place was haunted by 
ruffians. 

“ Do I know them ? ” ■ said Ted, laughing. 
“To be sure I do! They are an honest 
hard-working young gamekeeper and his 
wife, whom I will introduce to you some 
day. You see we knew your terrible story 
must be a farce, though you related it with 
such tragical expression.” 

The next summer, when on a visit to 
Sunnymede Grange with my dear little wife, 
on the occasion of her Sister Mary’s mar¬ 
riage to the bluff young squire, we had 
a picnic in ever-to-be-remembered Briarly 
Wood, and I made the acquaintance of the 
young gamekeeper’s wife and berlfat healthy 
baby, and found the clean, ; picturesque, 
comfortable cottage to be unlike the wretched 
hovel which I still remembered with a 
shudder, as the pretty rosy-cheeked'smiling 
young wife was unlike the repulsive-looking 
woman of my terrible dream. 
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